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In This Issue 


Urban Families and the Lutheran School 
Budget crunches and changing demographics have caused many urban 
congregations to close their schools. But what is lost when these schools close? 
Cynde Kuck reports the results of a study of urban Lutheran schools which was 
designed to address this question by examining the impact of these schools on 
the faith of students and on relationships within their families. 

by Cynde Kuck 


When the Mission Field Comes to You 

Lutheran schools today include students from a wide variety of religious 

traditions. How does a teacher show respect for this religious diversity while 

remaining true to the mission of boldly proclaiming the Gospel? Drawing on 

her experiences at Hong Kong International School, Sandra Fischer suggests 

ways to teach the Christian faith to students from non-Christian backgrounds. 
by Sandra Fischer 


A Menu Approach to Adult Bible Study 
Doyle outlines a “menu approach” to Bible study offerings. Noting that fewer 
than 18% of communicant members of LCMS congregations attend weekly 
Bible studies offered by their congregations, he argues that a varied menu of 
Bible studies which addresses the social and emotional needs of adults in 
addition to more strictly spiritual concerns, can help to draw congregational 
and community members into the spiritual nourishment of the Word of God. 
by Thomas J. Doyle 


Children in Worship, Part 4: Planning from a Child’s Perspective 
Part four of a series of articles based on the Children in Worship Study 
examines the degree to which worship planners incorporate the child’s 
perspective into planning services and involving children in school worship. 

by Peter Becker, Shirley Morgenthaler, and Gary Bertels 


Signs of Reading 
Drawing upon her own experience in teaching reading and on research 
conducted in her classroom, Kim Marxhausen demonstrates that sign language 
can be an effective tool for working with beginning readers, particularly with 
those for whom reading has been difficult. She provides specific suggestions 
for incorporating sign language into reading instruction. 

by Kim Marxhausen 


Adapting Your Teaching for Any Learning Style 

In almost any classroom on almost any day, there is some student who “just 
doesn’t get it.” What can teachers do to increase the likelihood that more 
students will learn more? David Ebeling provides a step-by-step approach to 


customizing lessons plans to address the varied learning styles of students. 
hu Navid Fhalina 
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Mission or Mall? 


An administrator speaks of the “patrons in our district.” A 
colleague refers to “the number of semester hours sold.” A third 
educator boasts, “We know how to treat students as customers.” 
What’s going on here? 

I’ve noticed increasing numbers of examples like these of late, 
part of a larger pattern of borrowing not only the language but the 
habits of mind which characterize business and commerce to describe 
the mission of education. Frankly, it frightens me. Many Lutheran 
schools are, as Nathaniel Grunst reminds us in “Secondary Sequence,” 
“chartered as separate incorporated entities,” not-for-profit 
organizations striving to be financially responsible “not-for-loss” 
corporations. Nevertheless, I think educators — especially Christian 
educators for whom both the temptation and the consequences may be 
greater — must be wary of allowing commercial language to shape 
how we think about our mission. 

It’s true, of course, that we need to “market” our Lutheran 
schools, to convince students and their parents that what we have to 
offer is worth what it will cost them. With few exceptions, Lutheran 
educators do not have a captive audience. Our students may choose to 
attend our schools or not. They must in some way be convinced to 
choose our schools over the other available options. Nevertheless, the 
language of marketing, the call to “sell our product,” makes me 
uneasy. 

One effect of such language is to transform our students and their 
parents into customers, to encourage a mentality of consumerism 
which far too many in our society are already prone to assume. In 
Generation X Goes To College, Peter Sacks reports on one fruit of this 
mind-set in higher education. Asked to respond to the statement, “I’m 
the consumer who pays the bills, and so my instructor should be 
mostly responsible for making sure that I learn and receive my 
money’s worth,” fifty-two percent of his students agreed. One 
twenty-year-old student bluntly explained, “A lot of times students 
think, I’m paying this teacher, it [learning] should just happen. . . 
.That’s part of the consumer mentality—I paid for it so I shouldn’t 
have to work for it.” 

The language of consumerism poses a similar threat for those of 
us on the other side of the desk, compromising our sense of what we’re 
about. If the people who occupy our classrooms are customers, our 
purpose as a school (or church or Sunday school or youth group) is to 
heed the two fundamental rules which govern the world of business: 
“Keep the customer satisfied” for “the customer is always right.” If we 


Matters of Opinion 


are to reform our schools with consumers 
in mind, then, we must focus our attention 
on questions like how we can make our 
schools more convenient, more appealing, 
and, almost inevitably, less rigorous. Our 
model, in this case, will be the shopping 
mall. 

If those in our classrooms are 
students, however, our obligation is vastly 
different. For students must have their 
needs rather than their desires met. 
Consumers may rightly expect to emerge 
from the mall with their identity affirmed, 
their egos stroked, their appetites satisfied, 
their desires accommodated. The shopping 
mall seeks to meet its customers where 
they are and to give them what they want. 

Schools, on the other hand, while 
they too must meet students where they 
are, must often work to give them 
something (knowledge, skills, values, 
experiences) they do not yet know they 
want or need. And while good teachers 
offer lots of affirmation, they are not 
content unless they foster change and 
development in their students. In fact, 
students ought to feel cheated if they leave 
schools — especially Christian schools — 
essentially unaltered by the experience. 

In rejecting the call to “keep the 
customer satisfied,” I’m not suggesting 
that Lutheran schools continue blithely on 
their way, ignoring the particular needs of 
individual students or the ways in which 
the backgrounds of our students and their 
families have changed over the years. In 
this issue, David Ebeling and Sandra 
Fischer discuss how to meet students 
where they are academically and 
spiritually. In both cases, however, the 
goal is to meet students where they are in 


order to help them move to somewhere 
else. 

Perhaps most often the language of 
business appears in education circles in 
appeals for enhanced “productivity.” I’ve 
never been quite sure what that means 
when one is talking about schools. The 
Dictionary of Business and Management 
defines productivity as “a measurement of 
the efficiency of production; a ratio of 
output to input.” But what is it that we are 
producing? What is the output for which 
Lutheran educators labor? The language 
of economics tempts us to consider only 
products measurable in dollars and cents. 
And so Christian education is reduced to 
the production of tuition revenue or the 
number of “semester hours sold.” 

I much prefer the answer suggested 
by Cynde Kuck’s study of the impact of 
Lutheran schools on the faith formation of 
their students. We who bring a 
distinctively Christian focus to the work of 
education (please don’t call it an 
“industry” as I recently heard a consultant 
say) are about producing something, 
something of inestimable importance. 

Our mission as schools is to alter minds 
and change lives by bringing them into 
contact with mathematics and history and 
geography and literature. Our mission as 
Christian schools is to help students be 
“transformed” by the “renewing of the 
mind” which Paul speaks of as the product 
of lives lived by faith in Jesus Christ 
(Rom. 12: 2). The Gospel isn’t always 
easy to market, and changed lives are 
often difficult to assess in terms of “a ratio 
of output to input.” But Lutheran schools 
have no better — indeed no other — 
reason for existence.? 
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t has happened again. Another Lutheran school 

has been closed in the city. The reasons are many: 

too little money, too few people with the energy to 
carry on the ministry, weak pastoral leadership, a 
changing neighborhood. Regardless of the reason, a 
school is now closed. 

On the face of it, the decision to close was logical. 
Money was scarce and hard decisions had to be made 
about the future of the congregation and its ministry. In 
this case, what didn’t receive much consideration was 
the impact such a closing would have on the children 
and the families of those who attended the school. After 
all, most of them didn’t belong to the church anyway. 

In reality, not much is known about how a school 
closing affects children. There isn’t much data, nor have 
many studies been done, to show that Lutheran schools 
even significantly impact children and their families in 
terms of faith formation or interpersonal relationships. 
While Lutheran schools often trumpet this as their core 
mission, there is scant evidence that they succeed. 

There is even less data available about urban 
Lutheran schools. Aside from testimonials by those who 
are either teaching in such settings or who benefit from 
such ministries, there is little objective data available to 
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guide urban congregations in their 
decisions regarding their schools. 

For the past two years, my research 
team and I have studied urban Lutheran 
schools across the United States. More 
than 1600 students, 1200 parents or 
guardians, and 100 teachers participated 
in this study. Our goal was to gather 
information about the impact of these 
schools. Among our key research 


The Impact of Urban Lutheran Schools 

Urban Lutheran schools do much 
more than just teach children the 
academics they need. These schools 
have a significant positive effect on their 
students and their families and on how 
students and families relate to each other 
and to those in their community. 

This study found that urban 
Lutheran schools go beyond teaching 


TABLE 1 
Percentage of Students’ Responses Regarding the 
Relationship between Their Faith and Their School 


Item 


I learn a lot about religion at school 


School is a place where my faith grows 

School has strengthened my faith. 

I wy to act like a Christian outside of school. 

What I learn at school is that it makes sense 
to act like a Christian outside of class. 


questions were the following: 

¢ Do urban Lutheran schools have an 
effect on their students’ and 
families’ faith and interpersonal 
relationships? 

¢ Ifso, what programs, services, and 
policies do schools offer to ensure 
that faith and interpersonal 
relationships are positively 
impacted? If not, what should 
schools be doing to make this 
happen? 


not 


agree certain disagree 
86.2% 
63.0% 
67.2% 


62.3% 


9.4% 

26.0% 
19.9% 
21.4% 


4.7% 

11.0% 
12.9% 
16.4% 
76.6% 


12.2% 11.2% 





children about religion. Students report 
that their school is a place which 
nurtures and strengthens their faith, and 
encourages them to act like a Christian 
outside of the school environment. (See 
Table 1.) For urban children to act like a 
Christian outside of school puts them at 
tisk. The streets teach children that only 
the strongest survive and flourish. 
Strength on the streets is not defined in 
terms of how helpful, loving, supportive, 
or moral a person is. Rather, it is defined 
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as being able to assert your will, no 
matter how capricious it is, upon others. 
Strength is about forcing others to 
become obedient to you. Such a mind-set 
is directly contrary to Christian teachings 
which call all people into service to their 
God and into service to each other. 

These are behaviors which many in 
gang-laden neighborhoods view as weak 
and exploitable. 

Children who attend urban Lutheran 
schools report that not only do their 
schools foster their faith development, 
but because of their faith they now try to 
live out that faith in their homes and 
communities in a variety of ways. First, 
they acknowledge that what they learn at 
school influences their beliefs at home. 
These beliefs lead them into serving 
others, into attempting to have more 
positive relationships with those in their 
neighborhoods, and into deliberately 


changing their behavior at home so that 
their family functions more 
harmoniously. (See Table 2.) 

This study was designed in such a 
way that comparisons could be made 
between urban children who attend 
Lutheran schools and those who are 
members of Lutheran churches but who 
do not attend their congregation’s school. 
When these groups of students were 
compared, both were found to be equally 
strong in their faith beliefs. One of the 
areas in which they differed, however, 
was their religious behavior. Those who 
attended urban Lutheran schools reported 
more religious behavior than those who 
did not attend a Lutheran school 
(p=.000). Lutheran school children 
prayed more frequently, felt that God 
listened and responded to their prayers, 
and valued church attendance more than 
did those children who did not attend a 


TABLE 2 
Percentage of Students Reporting How 
They Live Their Faith Outside of School 


Item 
What I learn at school about religion helps me 


at home and with my friends. 


not 


agree certain disagree 


67.5% 17.6% 14.9% 


What I learn at school influences what I believe 


at home. 
I help and serve others. 


What I learn at school helps me to get along 


better with others. 


By attending this school, I am learning to get 


along better at home. 
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60.8% 
69.6% 


25.4% 
17.4% 


13.7% 
12.9% 


60.5% 24.6% 14.9% 


58.8% 25.2% 16.0% 
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Lutheran school. These differences 
highlight one of the most important 
benefits of urban Lutheran schools. 
Children who attend these Lutheran 
schools are equipped with the tools they 
need to nurture their faith so that as they 
mature, their faith has a solid grounding 
and is less likely to crumble when 
challenged by life’s circumstances. 


Lutheran school children prayed 
more frequently, felt that God 
listened and responded to their 
prayers, and valued church 
attendance more than did those 
children who did not attend a 
Lutheran school. 
SS Se 


Parents and guardians of students in 
urban Lutheran schools confirm what the 
students report. After all, it is the 
reputation of Lutheran schools for 
teaching children about the Christian 
faith in a quality, safe school which 
initially drew them to the school. The 
adults responsible for these students want 
their children to have a strong moral 
center which is rooted in the Christian 
faith. Parents view such a moral center as 
critical since they believe it will be their 
children’s primary defense against the 
intense lure of drugs, gangs, and sex 
which define life in their neighborhoods. 

Of the 1215 parents and guardians 


who responded to the survey, over 97% 
cited the Lutheran school’s goal of 
strengthening their children’s faith as 
important or very important to them. 
Further, they gave high marks to their 
schools for meeting this goal. Over 92% 
of them stated that their school did this 
either well or very well. 

When asked how the school nurtured 
children’s faith, adults identified twelve 
critical elements which they saw as 
effectively supporting their children’s 
faith development: 

e Children read the Bible. (92.8 %) 
¢ Teachers expect the children to 
behave in ways which reflect the 

faith. (91.4%) 
¢ Children go to chapel regularly. 

(90.6%) 
¢ Students study religion daily. 

(90.2%) 

e Students and teachers pray daily. 

(89.8%) 
¢ Children are encouraged to help 

others. (89.4%) 
¢ The teacher is caring. (88.2%) 

« The school is warm and accepting of 

all. (87.7%) 

* Children leam Bible verses. 

(86.1%) 
¢ There are daily devotions with the 

students. (84.6%) 
¢ Teachers are effective models of the 

faith and how to implement it. 

(81.4%) 
¢ Teachers base their discipline upon 

principles of fairness and 

forgiveness. (81.4%) 
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What this list clearly demonstrates is that 


Lutheran schools 
are intentional in 
their efforts to 
nurture their 
students’ faith and 


a ee | 
In the urban setting, too often 


the sole institutions available for 
support to families are their 


“legitimate” reason for being there. 
For many families, this is the 
beginning of a 
relationship which 
may eventually lead 
to membership in 
that congregation. 


that teachers play * Teachers are 
a is churches and schools. . . . 

a critical role in Pray accessible for 

this effort. Because of this circumstance,  nnterenines: 
Parents and urban Lutheran schools should (88.2%) 


guardians were 
also asked about 
the effectiveness of 
their Lutheran 
school in streng- 
thening their family’s faith. Over 80% 
responded that their schools did this well 
or very well. Although some of the 
schools’ policies and programs were 
viewed as less effective (for instance, 
requiring an orientation class to the 
Lutheran faith), much of what their 


school did was viewed as very supportive. 


Overall, parents and guardians ranked 

the following as highly effective: 

¢ The school presents religious 
programs in church (91.3%). This 
item was ranked the highest of all 
items. Prior research in which | 
participated would indicate that its 
high ranking may be due to the fact 
that having students participate in 
the church service provides a natural 
and non-threatening entree into a 
congregation for families who are 
not members of that church. 
Families new to the church have a 
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consider ways in which they cane 

better support the family 

relationships of their students. 
EES eee 


The school prays 

for families. 

(87.6%) 

¢ The school 
invites families 
to worship at 
church. (86.0%) 

e Children are expected to attend 
church regularly. (83.7%) 

* The principal listens well and is 
available to families. (83.4%) 

¢ The school tracks students’ church 
attendance. (79.5%) 


Parents and guardians felt that urban 
Lutheran schools were less effective in 
their efforts to strengthen their family’s 
relationships. Although 92.0% of them 
identified this effort as important or very 
important to them, only 72.4% of them 
stated that their school did this well or 
very well. While the majority of them 
indicated satisfaction with their school on 
this dimension, there were 335 adults 
who indicated that they wanted and 
needed more support for their families 
from their schools. In the urban setting, 
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too often the sole institutions available 

for support to families are their churches 

and schools. Within the urban 

framework, it is natural that families 

would turn to their schools for assistance. 
Because of this circumstance, urban 

Lutheran schools should consider ways in 

which they can better support the family 

relationships of their students. Families 
suggest that schools can offer support to 
them by: 

* helping them to connect with local 
social service agencies. Many urban 
families find the social service 
system to be complex and 
perplexing. They need assistance to 
know where to go for reliable 
information and support. ; 

¢ — offering onsite counseling services. 
For most urban Lutheran schools, 
having a counselor in their buildings 
would be desirable but unattainable 
due to the costs involved. Some 
Lutheran schools have this service, 
and it costs them little. In exchange 
of facility space for counseling 
assistance, these schools have 
managed to network either with 
Lutheran or other church-sponsored 
social service agencies or with some 
public agencies. The school’s 
students and families then become a 
part of the population (but not the 
sole population) which these 
agencies serve. 

* sending home material on the 
family. This material could inform 
families about upcoming events and 


workshops, offer parenting tips 
(especially around issues of child 
discipline), or offer practical 
suggestions regarding how parents 
can assist their children with school 
work. 

¢ offering school-sponsored events for 
the entire family. Schools which 
already offer such events were 
applauded by their families. These 
families specifically identified 
opportunities such as bowling, sports 
nights, banquets, family fun nights, 
family worship services (separate 
from regular Sunday worship), and 
intergenerational Bible studies as 
having much value for them. Such 
events were viewed as a time when 
families could share their interests 
and interact with each other in non- 
authoritarian ways. These were 
opportunities to relax and enjoy each 
other. 


In summary, among the important 
findings of this study is that urban 
Lutheran schools have a significant and 
positive impact on children and their 
families. Students who attend these 
schools are given the tools of faith and 
challenged to use them on a daily basis. 
As their faith is nurtured, they seek to 
live out the faith through their home and 
community relationships. 

Parents and guardians also report 
that urban Lutheran schools affect them 
and their home life. Because of the 
school, they become more intentional 
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about their faith life and how their faith Just a saving of money. An opportunity 
is expressed in the home. for our Church to teach the Word and to 

The work of the church is the nurture children’s and families’ faith is 
sharing of the Good News. Clearly, lost. Surely this loss is worthy of 
Lutheran schools carry out this task. consideration. 


When a school closes, more happens than 


Call for Papers — Integrating Faith and Learning 


Two articles in this issue of Lutheran Education (Cynde Kuck’s and Sandra 
Fischer’s) look at how Lutheran schools affect the faith development of their students. 
Two other articles (Kim Marxhausen’s and David Ebeling’s) present pedagogical 
approaches to help students learn more successfully. Clearly, both of these areas are 
legitimate concerns of Lutheran educators. 

It is sometimes difficult, however, to see clearly how to integrate these two 
concerns. While the Lutheran understanding that we simultaneously inhabit two 
kingdoms — the kingdom of this world and the kingdom of God — is useful in many 
ways, separation of the sacred from secular concerns within our classrooms can seem to 
segregate things spiritual into the religion class and weekly chapel. A distinctively 
Lutheran understanding of Christian education has been the attempt to integrate faith 
and learning, to bring the study of the things of this world into dialogue with the 
Christian message of God’s grace and redemption in Jesus Christ. But how? 

A future issue of Zutheran Education will be focused on addressing this issue at all 
levels of Lutheran education: What does it mean to be a Christian math teacher, English 
teacher, drama teacher, or coach? What is fundamentally different about how we 
approach these disciplines in a Lutheran context? How do we share the Gospel in those 
areas of teaching not directly connected to “religion”? Are there differences in how one 
might answer this question at the high school as compared to the primary level? 

Manuscripts of between 1000 and 3000 words will be considered for publication. 
All submissions may be sent to Jonathan Barz, Lutheran Education Editor, Concordia 
University, 7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, IL 60305. Write or call (708/383-3146) 
for submission guidelines. 
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t is two weeks before school begins. The principal 

hands you the files on your new students for the 

upcoming year. As you begin reading through the 
list, you recognize many of the names; these families 
have been members of your congregation for years. 
Some names are new. You begin to read more on these 
unknown students. Where do they come from? What 
will they bring into your classroom this year? The 
strengths, weaknesses, personalities, and spiritual depth 
of each one will affect the entire year as you seek to build 
a community with these diverse individuals. 

Religious affiliation is one of the first things you 
check. All of the expected denominations are listed, 
from Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Methodist, and others, 
to simply “Christian.” You may be surprised to find one 
or more of the following religious organizations listed in 
your class: Mormon, Jewish, Hindu, Muslim or 
Buddhist. Some applicants, not surprisingly, may have 
left the line blank, or written N/A (not applicable). 

What does this religious diversity mean to your 
classroom? How do you teach Christianity to those who 
come from non-Christian backgrounds? Why did they 
choose your school? It is undoubtedly because your 
school offers a quality educational experience that these 
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children have been enrolled there. This 
circumstance allows you the rare 
opportunity to witness to those whose 
lives might not ordinarily be touched by 
the Gospel. How will you meet their 
needs? How will you witness to those 
who may never have heard the name of 
Jesus used in a positive way? They may 
not even be aware that Jesus is the name 
of someone who is worshiped by many 
the world over. Your year has begun 
with a challenge before the children have 
even stepped through your door. 

Asking God to give 
you his wisdom in 
nurturing the children 
he is entrusting to your 
care for the year is your 
first step. You may 
also make home visits 
to acquaint yourself 
with the student, the 
family, and the home 
environment. This visit may help you 
discover how serious the family is about 
the religious affiliation they claim. Ask 
the family about their religion. Explain 
that you want to understand their beliefs 
so you can better understand both them 
and their child. 

You might wish to do some reading 
about the religions that will be 
represented in your classroom. If you do 
this, be sure to read about these religions 
as they teach about themselves. I have 
heard Christianity misrepresented by a 
sincere Muslim who thought he 
understood the Bible and its teachings, 
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What does this religious 

diversity mean to your 

classroom? How do you teach 

Christianity to those who come 

from non-Christian 

backgrounds? 
SSS ee 


yet missed the most important point of 
the Bible, the resurrection of Jesus. He 
had studied the Bible from his 
perspective as a Muslim, not from the 
Christian point of view. Find a book that 
explains the faith, written by a practicing 
member of that faith. Seek out religious 
leaders from the faiths represented in 
your classroom. Open a dialogue with 
these leaders in an effort to understand 
your students and their religious heritage. 
This is the perspective your students will 
be bringing to class with them. 


—————E ; 
Expressing an 


understanding 
of their beliefs 
creates a trust 
between you and 
your students 
that is vital to 
your witness. 
One of the 
first obvious 
opportunities to witness comes when you 
begin explaining your classroom 
procedures and routines on the first day 
of class. You announce that you begin 
every day with prayer. Up flies a hand. 
“We don’t pray at my house.” Or, “We 
don’t believe in your God.” You explain 
that you realize some may hold different 
beliefs. Those who wish to pray may fold 
their hands and bow their heads to pray 
silently along with you as you speak the 
prayer. Others who choose not to 
participate may sit quietly during the 
prayer. I have never been challenged on 
this issue, nor have I heard of anyone 
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else who has been. The students make 
their choices and the prayer goes on, 
usually with everyone participating. 

All through the year you find 
yourself making on-the-spot decisions 
about how to handle new situations. 
Perhaps as you get to know your students 
you begin to anticipate the questions that 
will arise from them. Many of your 
non-Christian students are surprised by 
God’s grace. “You mean we don’t have 
to do anything!” one youngster exclaims 
in surprise. Another child says, “In my 
church, God won’t love us if we don’t 
obey all the rules.” With joy you are able 
to share God’s great love with each one. 
The greatest single difference between 
Christianity and non-Christian religions 
is the loving, personal relationship God 
desires to have with each of us. Perhaps 
the most important point you can get 
across to your students is that God loves 
each one of them unconditionally. Be all 
inclusive in everything you do: “Jesus 
loves us so much... ., ” not “Jesus loves 
Christians so much .. .” 

When you sing, choose songs with a 
strong, clear message of God’s love and 
forgiveness. Be sure everyone gets 
involved. Do action songs if your 
children are still young enough to enjoy 
this. The words of a song stay with us 
and continue to witness long after the 
Bible story has been forgotten. I always 
try to choose a few Bible verse songs for 
just this reason. When we sing “John 
3:16" from memory, I know this Gospel 
message will be with my students for a 


lifetime. 

When children of other faiths wish 
to share their customs, be open. Listen. 
If you are open to them, they will be open 
to you. The Muslim mother who asked a 
friend of mine if she could bring in class 
treats to celebrate the end of Ramadan 
was not turned down. Ramadan is a 
month-long time of fasting and piety. 
This presents the perfect opportunity to 
share in this child’s customs and 
compare the similarities and differences 
with our own. Make connections as often 
as you can. Always be positive. 

Negative comments about your students’ 
cultures, customs, or beliefs will only 
lead to closed hearts and turn them off to 
God. Always realize the child has the 
right to choose what he or she will 
believe. 

Will you face some difficult 
questions? Count on it. “Teacher, if you 
don’t believe in Jesus, can you go to 
heaven?” When I answered this question 
from a Hindu student, I was careful to 
keep God and his word as the authority. 
“God tells us in the Bible that only those 
who believe in Jesus will go to heaven.” 
In making the God of the Old and New 
Testament the authority, I kept the door 
open between myself and the child. This 
answer also gave her the option to 
struggle with what she believes. 

Some questions you struggle with 
yourself. What do you say to the young 
Hindu girl who comes to you with tears 
in her eyes and says, “You taught us that 
God wants us to pray only to him. My 
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mom says I can pray to Jesus, but I have 
to pray to all the Hindu gods, too”? The 
teacher who related this to me, with tears 
in his own eyes, could only tell her 
student that she had to do what she felt 
was right. There are no simple answers 
to many of the questions that arise. At 
times we place children in some very 
tough situations. Whom do they believe, 
their parents or us? As a teacher, all I 
can do is pray for that child and be there 
to listen as he or she struggles with what 
may be some very painful issues. 

The different liturgical seasons of 
the church year will find you 
questioning: How do I include these 
children who do not believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God, true God and true man? 
I like to make them my class experts on 
all things Jewish or Middle Eastern. My 
Jewish student from Israel loved to have 
the opportunity to share what he knew 
about his faith. He was also a good 
source for explaining Hebrew words. He 
stayed involved even though we weren’t 
studying something in which he believed. 
From Itai we found that many customs 
still practiced in Jewish homes have not 
changed in two thousand years. 

Let these children help you set the 
stage for the birth of Jesus. Include them 
in explaining the rules of the religion 
into which Jesus was born. Go back and 
examine the Old Testament scriptures 
that were fulfilled in his birth. Allow the 
Jewish child to explain Passover. As you 
work through the Easter story, explain 
how Christians believe Jesus fulfilled 
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many of the Jewish prophecies about 
Messiah. Show Jesus as the Passover 
Lamb which God substituted for the 
yearly sacrifice. Remember to explain 
that this is what Christians believe, this 
is what you believe. You are the greatest 
example of God’s love to your students. 
Let God love them through you. 

In recent years, our Lutheran schools 
have learned to be open to children of 
other Christian denominations. We have 
learned to teach not just what Lutherans 
believe about Baptism and Holy 
Communion, but what those of other 
denominations teach as well. We made 
clear what Lutherans believe, but we also 
made it clear that there are different ways 
to believe about such things. Our own 
historical traditions and cultural 
experiences have helped to shape the way 
we interpret the Bible. Although we may 
understand some elements of Christianity 
differently, there is one all-important 
point that binds us all together: only 
belief in Jesus Christ and his death on the 
cross saves us. This alone is what brings 
us together in the family of God. 

Now you are making the next step in 
the ever-broadening role of your 
Lutheran classroom. Your openness is 
essential to a positive Christian witness 
to who Jesus is and what he has done for 
us. In being open to learning about the 
beliefs of your students, you keep the 
lines of communication open. They feel 
free to question, to search, and to 
understand. The Holy Spirit has the 
opportunity to work in their lives. You 
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can pray that the message of love and 
forgiveness, of the great sacrifice Jesus 
made for each one, becomes a message 
that is alive and active to each child. 

You may face opposition from 
parents. Again, be as open as possible. 
Give parents the opportunity to explore 
their beliefs in relationship to 
Christianity. If parents are well informed 
when they place their child in your 
school, there should be little difficulty 
and many opportunities. 

Dealing with a family crisis also 
allows you to 
minister to your 


the love of that action long after the 
funeral. Someday they may ask why this 
Christian man would have done that. 
This is when God has the opportunity to 
witness to his great love for that family. 
What would Jesus have done in that same 
situation? I believe he would have done 
the same thing. Jesus only judged those 
who claimed to have a relationship with 
his Father. Everyone else he /oved first, 
and that is what he calls us to do. 
Pray openly with your students for 
their needs, no matter what their faith. 
Take prayer 
requests. Let your 


students and their 
families. No matter 
what the religious 
background, express 
your plan to pray for 
them. Everyone 
understands the 
sincerity and 
heartfelt concern 
voiced when 
someone offers to pray. Whenever 
possible, back up your words with 
actions, a hospital or home visit, a gift of 
food, or any of the time-honored 
expressions of care and concern. It may 
even involve your presence at a 
non-Christian funeral. You never know 
what avenue God will use to touch your 
students and their families with his love. 
I know of a Christian administrator 
who once participated in a Buddhist 
funeral as an act of love and respect for 
the family. Those parents will remember 


their lives. 


We represent God to the 
students in our class, and their 
families. When they see us, they 
should see Jesus. We may be 
the only link to God they have in 


students see your 
need for prayer. I 
have stopped in the 
middle of a lesson 
that was not going 
well to pray about 
it. I pray in class 
for the needs of 
myself and my 
family. As Ido 
this, I give witness to my constant 
reliance on God and my real belief that 
he will answer my prayers. Your faith in 
God is the best witness that you can give. 
As your students witness the sincerity of 
your belief, they will consider what they 
believe about Jesus. 

Always remember to pray that the 
Holy Spirit will work in the lives of your 
students. God brought them into your 
classroom. Ask God to make you the 
vehicle for his love to flow to them. Pray 
for their families. The lessons you teach 
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and live do not stop as your children 
walk out the door at 3:00. They carry 
them home and may share and question 
the teachings they are hearing from you, 
especially if they are in conflict with 
what they are learning at home. Your 
words not only reach the children in your 
classroom but extend to their families as 
well. Be prepared; this may not always 
turn out as you had hoped. 

A Jewish parent once thanked her 
child’s Christian teacher for the religious 
discussions around their dinner table 
each night, discussions which made them 
stronger in their Jewish faith. At least 
this family had the opportunity to discuss 
Christianity. Remember, God may not be 
finished working with this family. You 
may never see the result of your 
teachings. God has only called you to 
plant the seed of his word into the hearts 
of those he has placed in your care. Do 
that with the joy and boldness of your 
faith, trusting God to continue to nurture 
what you have been allowed to begin. 

Sometimes we are allowed to see the 
fruit of God’s word growing in a young 
life. A first grade teacher I know had 
one of her students ask to be baptized and 
scheduled the event during the school 
day so all of his classmates could attend. 
As a result of the witness of Christian 
teachers and friends, a young Chinese 
girl attends church faithfully every 
Sunday, even though her family will not 
allow her to be baptized. At the close of 
the school year I asked my class to tell 
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one thing they were thankful for. One 
young girl said she was thankful she had 
learned about Jesus because now she 
believed in him. 

A boy came into my classroom in 
August claiming he believed only in 
Science; he didn’t believe in God. But by 
November he was admitting that with all 
the things he had learned about Jesus, he 
wasn’t sure what he believed. Even a 
crack in the dike can be something to be 
thankful for. Christian parents may even 
respond to you. My colleagues received a 
letter from a past parent thanking her for 
the profound influence she had made in 
her son’s Christian walk. These few 
stories are just the beginning of a long 
list. You could add your own, I’m sure. 

Serving God through sharing the 
Gospel is indeed a special gift bestowed 
on each of us as teachers. We represent 
him to the students in our class, and their 
families. When they see us, they should 
see Jesus. We may be the only link to 
God they have in their lives. It is 
humbling to realize that God uses people 
like you and me to share this greatest 
message the world has ever heard. We 
stand in awesome company. We are 
shoulder to shoulder with Peter, John, 
James, and Paul, and all the other 
evangelists who have gone out into the 
world to do God’s work. You have not 
even had to leave the comfort of your 
own neighborhood. God is bringing the 
mission field to you. 


Thomas J. Doyle 





hat’s on the menu? 
A quick glance at a menu can tell 
you if a restaurant has the variety and 
selection to meet your needs or tastes. Needs and/or 
tastes generally determine your desire to patronize a 
restaurant. Needs might include losing or gaining 
weight, controlling cholesterol, limiting sodium intake, 
maintaining energy, or indulging your sweet tooth. 
Tastes determine whether the variety or selections of the 
cuisine will appropriately satisfy your preferences. Often 
the popularity of a restaurant is determined by a menu’s 
ability to meet a variety of needs and satisfy many tastes. 
What would be the probable success of a restaurant 
that had only one item on the menu? This question may 
seem a bit absurd because we can deduce, even with little 
or no knowledge of the restaurant business, that a 
restaurant with only one item on the menu has little 
chance for success. 


Dr. Thomas J. Doyle is 
Associative Professor of 
Education and Dean of 
the Graduate School at 
Concordia University, 
Irvine, California. 


“What’s on the Adult Bible Study Menu?” 

“All Scripture is God-breathed and is useful for 
teaching, rebuking, correcting and training in 
righteousness, so that the man of God may be thoroughly 
equipped for every good work” (2 Timothy 3:16-17). 
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“So is My Word that goes out from My 
mouth: It will not return to Me empty, 
but will accomplish what I desire and 
achieve the purpose for which I sent it” 
(Isaiah 55:11). God tells us that the Holy 
Spirit works through His Word to 
accomplish the purpose for which God 
sent it — to create saving faith in Jesus 
Christ and to nurture and strengthen that 
faith. To that end most Christian 
congregations develop opportunities for 
people of all ages to study God’s Word. 
Unfortunately, at times, congregations 
provide only a limited or one item menu 
of Christian education experiences from 
which adults can choose. Asa result, 
attendance is less than what is hoped for. 
When attendance is poor, 
congregational leaders ask a series of 
“why” questions: 
¢ Why don’t people attend Bible 
study? 
¢ Why can’t we attract newcomers to 
Bible study? 
¢ Why is it always the same people 
who attend Bible study? 


Often congregational leaders place blame 

and guilt on those members who choose 

not to attend with statements such as: 

e “You really should attend.” 

¢ “You are the one missing out.” 

« “You mean you can’t give up one 
hour of your time for something this 
important?” 


These statements have little, if any, 
positive effect. Instead, comments such 
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as these tend to alienate further those 
who choose not to participate in Bible 
study. How would you respond to a 
restaurant owner who blamed the people 
who chose not to eat at his restaurant for 
not wanting the one item he offers? 


Beginning to Develop a Menu for Adult 
Bible Study 

John and Susan worshiped regularly 
in their local congregation. Both served 
in leadership roles. John was an elder 
and Susan was on the Christian 
education committee. 

Each week either John or Susan 
would drop off their two children for 
Sunday school and return home. During 
the Sunday school hour the congregation 
offered one Bible study — an in-depth 
study of a book of the Bible. 

The Christian education committee 
wrestled with the reason for the poor 
attendance in adult Bible study. Susan 
sat quietly during these discussions. 
Then during one meeting when the topic 
of attendance at adult Bible study once 
again became the focus of conversation, 
Susan shared that her friend’s 
congregation offered a number of 
different Sunday moming Bible studies 
on a variety of topics. Susan explained, 
“They have Bible studies that deal with 
issues like abortion, AIDS, divorce, 
euthanasia, and being a Christian in a 
pagan society. They also have classes to 
help parents and married couples. What 
if we tried some of these classes? Maybe 
attendance would improve.” 


A Menu Approach to Adult Bible Study 


Some members of the Christian 
education committee voiced concern. 
Would additional choices simply pull 
participants from the existing class? 
Would they be able to find teachers to 
teach the classes? What if they offered 
new classes and still no one showed up? 
Even with these concerns committee 
members agreed something must be 
done. They decided to try Susan’s 
suggestion. 

Committee members called other 
local congregations and their 
denominational headquarters soliciting 
help in choosing 
topics and in 
finding curriculum 
Tesources. Susan 
called a 
congregational 
member who taught 


Fewer than 18% of 
communicant members in the 
LCMS attend Bible studies 
offered on Sunday morning or 


By the way... 

¢ John and Susan stopped dropping off 
their children for Sunday school. 
They attended the marriage 
enrichment class. 

*« Only one person who usually 
attended the in-depth Bible book 
study chose to attend the marriage 
enrichment course. 

¢ The teacher of the marriage 
enrichment class was so energized 
by the experience, he agreed to teach 
another course and help train others 
who could teach. 


By simply 
adding one menu 
item to their adult 
Christian education 
opportunities, this 
congregation more 


in the local public during the week by their than doubled 
high school to ask congregations attendance in 

if he would teach a Sunday morning 
Bible study for a Bible study. They 


limited time on 

Sunday morning. Three weeks later the 
committee publicized the beginning of a 
marriage enrichment class that would be 
offered for six weeks on Sunday 
mornings. 

Twelve people attended the first 
session. The attendance in the class grew 
each week. Twenty-one people 
participated in the last session of the 
marriage enrichment class. They all 
agreed that they needed another Bible 
study, “like this one.” 


had provided for the 
unique needs and tastes of members of 
their congregation. 

Statistical information provided by 
the congregations of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod indicates that 
this congregation is not alone in its 
struggle to provide Bible study 
opportunities that meet the needs and 
tastes of its adult members. Fewer than 
18% of communicant members in the 
LCMS attend Bible studies offered on 
Sunday morning or during the week by 
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their congregations (The Lutheran 
Annual, 1996). By diversifying and 
expanding their menu of adult Bible 
study opportunities, congregations can 
and will increase participation of adults, 
not only in their congregation, but also 
by adults in their community. 


Providing a Menu that Meets Needs 
All adults have needs — intellectual, 
social, emotional, spiritual, and physical. 
While Christian education experiences 
can rarely meet people’s physical needs, 
they can provide for 
the intellectual, 
social, emotional, 
and spiritual needs 


Although people may choose to 
participate in a Bible study 


A committee person contacted the 
congregation’s denominational 
headquarters, seeking help. Possible 
resources were suggested, and a list of 
contact people at other congregations 
providing successful parenting programs 
was provided. Resources were selected 
and purchased. The pastor agreed to 
teach the course. 

The evangelism and Christian 
education committees worked 
collaboratively to publicize the class in 
both the congregation and the 
community. 
Invitations were 
sent, advertisements 
were published in 


of participants experience to meet social and community 
through a diversified — emotional and/or intellectual newspapers, fliers 
aie Christian needs, spiritual needs will be met °° ee 
prewar ae as people study God’s Word cua 
opportunities. h members to 
When first getting together. distribute to 


started, offer menu 
items to meet the 
social and emotional needs of adults. 
These classes will attract newcomers to 
adult Christian education experiences. 

The evangelism committee and 
Christian education committee of a 
suburban congregation looked for ways to 
bring new families into their 
congregation. With the guidance and 
support of their pastor, the committees 
decided to offer a parenting class that 
focused on what God’s Word had to say 
about the essential characteristics of 
healthy families. 
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neighbors and 
friends, and posters 
were put up in local stores. 

On the first Sunday the class had just 
under fifty participants, half of whom 
were people from the community who 
had no prior relationship with the 
congregation. After the second session, 
the class had to move from the original 
classroom into the sanctuary because of 
increased attendance. By the last session 
over 90 participants had experienced the 
life-giving and life-sustaining power of 
the Holy Spirit working through God’s 
Word. 


A Menu Approach to Adult Bible Study 


in-depth Bible book studies 
church history studies 


As you begin to develop a menu rich ° 

in adult Christian education ° 

opportunities, consider providing one or 

more items from the following list to 
meet social and emotional needs: 

* parenting classes (discipline, 
communication, devotions, spiritual 
development) 

* marriage enrichment classes 
(sexuality, communication, conflict 
resolution) 

¢  grandparenting classes 

¢ death and grief classes 

¢ relationship-building classes 
(between God and the participant 
and between the participant and 
others) 

e divorce recovery classes 

¢ blended families classes (making it 
work, building relationships, step- 
parenting) 

¢ living as a single adult 


God promises that the Holy Spirit 
will work through the Word to 
strengthen the spiritual life of believers. 
Although people may choose to 
participate in a Bible study experience to 
meet social and emotional and/or 
intellectual needs, spiritual needs will be 
met as people study God’s Word 
together. Through faith strengthened by 
the power of the Holy Spirit working 
through God’s Word, adults will grow in 
their faith relationship with God and be 
empowered to live out God’s love in 
Christ Jesus in their relationships with 
others. 


Providing a Menu That Meets 
Different Tastes 

Although the courses offered on your 
menu of adult Bible studies will provide 
for different tastes to a certain degree, the 
way a topic is taught will also determine 
its appeal. Much like the preparation 
and presentation of a menu item in a 
restaurant determines its appeal, so too 
the preparation and presentation of an 
adult Bible study offering will determine 
¢ — issues-related Bible studies its appeal. Consider the following ideas 

(abortion, euthanasia, for insuring appeal: 

homosexuality, AIDS, Christian * Develop a list of potential Bible 


The list of potential menu offerings 
is limited only by the social and 
emotional needs of the members of your 
congregation and community. 

To meet the intellectual needs of 
adults consider offering the following 
menu ideas: 


ethics in the workplace) 

doctrinal studies (infant baptism, the 
Lord’s supper, the role of women in 
the church, predestination, end 
times) 


study leaders 

Select people to lead adult Bible 
studies who demonstrate a growing 
faith strengthened by the Holy Spirit 
working through Word and 
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sacrament. 

¢ Choose potential leaders who you 
believe are able to develop 
relationships with others. 

¢ Develop ongoing support and 
training for those who will lead adult 
Bible studies. 

¢ Send potential Bible study leaders to 
workshops to develop their skills for 
teaching adults. 

¢ Select curriculum materials that are 
Bible-based, Christ-centered, and 
rich in life application. 

¢ Contact your denominational 
headquarters for a list of 
congregations that have developed a 
menu of adult Christian education 
opportunities. Network with these 
congregations for ideas, hints, and 
helps. 


It’s on the Menu 

Developing a menu approach to 
adult Bible study will benefit your 
congrega-tion in many ways. 
Congregations that have created a menu 


that provides variety and selection to 
meet the diverse needs and tastes of 
adults have increased attendance in adult 
Bible study and improved participation in 
all other Christian education 
opportunities (Sunday school, weekday 
programs, vacation Bible school) because 
parents bring their children. They have 
also brought new members into the 
congregation. Most important, they have 
trained people “in righteousness, so that 
the man of God may be thoroughly 
equipped for every good work.” ? 
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Writing for the Church Workshop 


The Editorial Division of Concordia Publishing House in cooperation with Concordia 
College, Selma, AL, and Concordia Seminary, Ft. Wayne, IN, will offer workshops on 
“Writing for the Church” this summer at Concordia, Selma (June 14-20) and Concordia, 
Ft. Wayne (August 2-8). Areas to be covered include the writing of religious lesson 
materials for all levels and agencies of Christian education; feature and news articles; 
devotional literature; family and children’s literature; audio and video scripts. For 
further information or to request an application, contact Dr. Earl Gaulke at CPH 


(Telephone 314/268-1000, Fax 314/268-1329). 
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Ss was noted in the initial article in this series 
(Becker, Morgenthaler, & Bertels, 1997), a 
third component of the Children in Worship: 
Study One was personal interviews with the primary 
worship planner in the study congregations. This study 
visited 100 congregations in the three major Lutheran 
denominations in eleven locations in the United States. 
The interviews with the primary worship planner were 
conducted by the Research Assistant who visited the 
respective congregation. 
This article will focus on the following three areas 
included in the interview schedule: 
¢ importance of involvement of children to the 
planner and the congregation, 
* consideration of children in both typical and special 
services; 
¢ involvement of children in school worship. 


Responses were received from ninety-two worship 
planners, of which seventy-six (82.6%) were pastors. In 
response to the question “Who else participates in 
planning worship” the ninety who responded indicated 
forty-eight (53.3%) Directors/Ministers of Music were 
involved; thirty-eight (42.2%) involved other pastors; 
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thirty-five (38.9%) mentioned organists, 
and thirty-two (35.6%) indicated 
members of a worship committee/board 
participated in planning. 

Table One reports the differences 
that were noted among the three 
Lutheran denominations as to use of 
others in the worship planning process. 

Use of a worship committee was 
highest among ELCA respondents 
(50.0%) and lowest among LCMS 
respondents (27.8%). WELS 
respondents indicated the organist as the 
most frequent planning support; ELCA 
used the organist least (30.8%). Music 
directors were more present in both the 
LCMS and ELCA (55.6% and 53.8%, 
respectively) than in WELS 
congregations. 

Table Two presents the impact of the 
presence of schools and/or early 
childhood centers. Worship committees 
were most present in the sites that had 
only a school, but music directors were 
involved least. Organists were found 
least involved in the settings where only 
an early childhood center was present. 


Importance of the Child’s Perspective 

One of the questions measured the 
respondent’s view as to the importance of 
the child’s perspective in the planning of 
worship. Table Three reports the 
findings by denomination. 

What is surprising is not that one- 
third of respondents said considering the 
child’s perspective is very important in 
planning worship, but that two-thirds did 
not. The ELCA respondents viewed the 
child’s perspective as more important 
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than either LCMS or WELS respondents. 
Thirty percent of the WELS respondents 
stated they believed that the child’s 
perspective was only “Slightly 
Important.” Shockingly, two LCMS 
respondents stated that the child’s 
perspective was of “No Importance.” 

When looking at the impact of the 
presence or absence of schools and early 
childhood centers, an interesting pattern 
of responses emerges (Table Four). It 
appears that those who plan worship at 
congregations with only early childhood 
centers indicated the highest importance 
of considering a child’s perspective in 
planning worship. One can only 
speculate that these congregations have a 
large portion of young families and 
therefore exert pressure for inclusion of 
children in worship. 

It is interesting that those locations 
with only a school were least inclined to 
see high importance for consideration of 
a child’s perspective in worship. In an 
age of increasing early childhood 
education and daycare for children in 
both the public and private sectors, may 
the presence of a “school only” suggest a 
more traditional stance toward 
children’s place regarding the home, 
church, and school? 

The respondents at those sites with 
“both” schools and early childhood 
centers and those with “neither” fell 
somewhere in between the other 
categories in giving importance to the 
perspective of children in planning 
worship. One may only speculate 
whether the importance of schools in 
LCMS and WELS “permits” less 
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Table One: Additional Planners by Denomination 


Planner LCMS. ELCA WELS 


Music Dir. 55.6% (30) 
Organist 38.9% (21) 
Worship Comm. 27.8% (15) 


Total “N” 54 


53.8% (14) 40.0% ( 4) 
30.8% ( 8) 60.0% ( 6) 
50.0% (13) 40.0% ( 4) 


26 10 


Table Two: Additional Planners by Presence of Schools/ECC 


Planner Both Only School Only ECC Neither 


Music Dir. 63.2% (24) 
Organist 42.1% (16) 
Worship Comm. 36.8% (14) 


Total “N” 38 


37.5% ( 3) 60.0% ( 9) 41.7% (10) 
37.5% ( 3) 26.7% ( 4) 41.7% (10) 
50.0% (4) 20.0% ( 3) 41.7% (10) 


8 15 10 


Table Three: Importance to Respondent by Denomination 


Importance LCMS ELCA WELS 


Very 31.0% (18) 
Somewhat 55.2% (32) 
Slightly 10.3% (6) 
None 3.4% (2) 


Total “N” 58 


38.5% (10) 30.0% (3) 
61.5% (16) 40.0% (4) 
0.0% (0) 30.0% (3) 
0.0% (0) 0.0% (0) 


26 10 


Table Four: Importance to Respondent by Presence of School/ECC 


Importance _ Both 

Very 32.4% (12) 
Somewhat 59.5% (22) 
Slightly 8.1% (3) 
None 0.0% ( 0) 


Total “N” 37 


Only School ___ Only ECC ___—Neither_ 
37.5% (3) 46.7% (7) 32.1% (9) 
37.5% (3) 46.7% (7) 57.1% (16) 
25.0% ( 2) 0.0% (0) 10.7% (3) 
0.0% (0) 6.7% (1) 0.0% (0) 


8 15 28 
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attention to children in worship. Also, 
“mature” congregations continue to 
maintain schools, but do not have 
sufficient “push” from the membership to 
provide early childhood education and/or 
daycare. On the other hand, those 
congregations with only early childhood 
programs tend to be either “new” 
congregations or congregations with a 
“new” and younger membership where 
there is pressure for involvement of their 
children in all aspects of their lives, 
including worship. This conclusion was 
supported by findings from the focus 
groups with parents of young children 
conducted as part of the AAL-supported 
Church Membership Initiative (Becker, 
1993). 


Inclusion in Typical Worship Services 

The worship planner was asked to 
indicate what evidence that children and 
their perspective are being considered 
could be found in a typical worship 
service. Ninety-one separate responses 
represent the wide range of activities 
viewed as efforts to include children in 
worship. However only six activities 
were reported by ten or more percent of 
the responses. Table Five reports these 
items by denomination. 

It is apparent that differences exist 
among the denominations. It appears 
that the WELS congregations’ means of 
inclusion did not include several 
strategies popular in both LCMS and 
ELCA congregations. No WELS 
worship planner reported using 
children’s bulletins or blessing children 
at the communion rail. In fact, only 
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children’s songs and stories in the 
sermon were noted more than once. 

More ELCA congregations repoxted 
use of the children’s choirs and 
communion blessings than did the other 
two denominations. LCMS 
congregations included children’s songs 
more often than the other two bodies. 
Two-thirds of ELCA and LCMS 
congregations had children’s sermons 
and/or messages and about one-third of 
them used children’s bulletins. 

Table Six shows about two-thirds of 
those congregations with schools and/or 
early childhood centers did have a 
children’s message, while slightly less 
than one-half of those with neither did. 
It appears that the presence of an early 
childhood program— either with a 
school or alone—increases the presence 
of children’s songs. The presence of a 
school increased the likelihood of a 
children’s choir. The presence of only a 
school increased the likelihood of the use 
of stories in the sermon. Two other 
observations appear to be of interest. 
First, the presence or absence of schools 
and early childhood centers had little 
impact on the percentages that blessed 
children during communion. About one- 
fourth of congregations observe this 
practice. 

The other item of interest is the use 
of children’s bulletins. Use was highest 
—about one-third—among those 
congregations that had neither a school 
oracenter. It was lowest in those 
congregations that had only a school— 
about one-eighth. One quarter of those 
places that had an early childhood 
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Table Five: Evidence of Inclusion by Denomination 






















Activity LCMS ELCA WELS Total 
Children's Message 69.0% (40) 64.0% (16) 10.0% (1) 61.3% (57) 


Children's Songs 41.4% (24) 8.0% (2) 30.0% ( 3) 31.2% (29) 
Children's Bulletin 34.5% (20) 32.0% (8) 0.0% (0) 30.1% (28) 
Communion Blessing27.6% (16) 40.0% (10) 0.0% (0) 28.0% (26) 
Children's Choir 17.2% (10) 36.0% (9) 0.0% (0) 20.4% (19) 
StoriesinSermon 15.5%(9) 0.0%(0) 20.0% ( 2) 11.8% (11) 


"N" = 93 


Table Six: Evidence of Inclusion by Presence of School/ECC 


Activity Both Only School Only ECC Neither 
Children’s Message 68.4% (26) 62.5% (5) 60.0% (9) 48.1% (13) 
Children’s Songs 36.8% (14) = 12.5% (1) 46.7% (7) 18.5% (5) 
Children’s Bulletin 26.3% (10)  12.5%(1) 26.7% (4) 37.0% (10) 
Communion Blessing 23.8% ( 9) 25.0% (2) 26.7% ( 4) 29.6% (8) 
Children’s Choir 23.7% (9) 37.5% ( 3) 13.3% (2) 18.5% (5) 
Storiesin Sermon 15.8% (6) 37.5% ( 3) 13.3% (2) 0.0% (0) 





“N” = 88 38 8 15 27 


Table Seven: Under Eighteen Participation in Typical Services 


Festival/ 
Activity __ Weekly Monthly Annually _ Never “N” 
Acolytes 81.1% (77) 2.1% ( 2) 1.1%(1) 15.8% (15) 95 
Bearers 17.9% (15) 9.5% (8) 44.1% (37) 28.6% (24) 84 


Readers 4.5% (4) 25.0% (22) 42.0% (37) 28.4% (25) 88 
Ushers 33.3% (30) 37.8% (34) 13.3% (12) 15.6% (14) 90 
Choir 34.8% (31) 49.4% (44) 12.4% (11) 3.4% (3) 89 
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program used the children’s bulletin. 
Again, this may indicate a pattern of 
some locations using bulletins for 
children since they need any source of 
contact with children, while those longer 
established locations with only a school 
have more traditional approaches 
excluding special bulletins for children. 

An additional question probed the 
frequency that those under eighteen were 
involved in given types of participation. 
Its inclusion is based on the research 
team’s belief that greater involvement 
leads to greater identification and 
formation. Table Seven reports the 
findings. 

For those under the age of majority, 
participation in worship is primarily 
supportive. Frequently mentioned ways 
of worshiping included lighting candles 
weekly, ushering periodically, and 
bearing crosses, candles, and Bibles on 
festival Sundays. 

The only two direct means of 
participation in the actual conduct of 
worship are choirs and, far less 
frequently, reading scriptures. Those 
who have choirs find children and/or 
youth choirs participate at least monthly 
in about one-half of the congregations 
and weekly in another one-third. This is 
the prime mode of participation. 
Reading is done mostly in “special” 
situations for 42% of the congregations. 
An additional three-tenths use non-adult 
readers at least monthly. 

Perhaps the best way is to look at 
types of participation by denomination is 
to look at those who “never” have 
children participating in the worship 
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activity listed. Table Eight reports that 
data. 

It appears that participation that 
brings children into the chancel is less 
common in WELS’ congregations than 
in those of the ELCA and LCMS. 

Table Nine suggests an interesting 
observation. While it may be a function 
of the non-random sample used in this 
study, it is intriguing that those settings 
with a school but no early childhood 
center had the highest rate of never 
letting children serve as acolytes, bearers, 
or readers. Those with neither education 
agency had less participation as bearers, 
but more participation as acolytes and 
readers. Those with both educational 
agencies have the overall highest 
participation rate. It appears that, for 
some, tradition—and perhaps theology— 
mitigates against children’s participation. 


Special Services 

Moving from the typical worship 
service, the worship planners were asked 
to indicate the extent of children’s 
participation in special services. It was 
assumed that children might experience 
greater participation in “special” worship 
services. Table Ten reports the findings. 

Clearly, the church festival days 
involve planned inclusion of the children 
in the services. Especially Christmas and 
Easter involve children. And the 
Christmas Sunday School program is 
almost universal among the 
congregations who reported. It was far 
more common than even day school 
involvement. However, with the 
emphasis on involvement on “Special” 
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Table Eight: Under Eighteen Never Participated by Denomination 


Activity = = CM LCM ELC WELS 
Acolytes 6.9% ( 4) 3.8% (1) 90.9% (10) 
Bearers 18.9% (9) 17.4% ( 4) 100.0% (11) 
Readers 25.9% (14) 13.0% ( 3) 72.7% ( 8) 
Ushers 16.4% (9) 8.3% (2) 27.3% (3) 
Choir 5.5% (3) 0.0% (0) 0.0% (0) 


“N” = 90 55 24 11 


Table Nine: Under Eighteen Non-Participation by Presence of School/ECC 


Acolytes 15.8%(6) 37.5%(3) 7.1% (1) 13.8% (4) 
Bearers 23.5% (8) 42.9% (3) 15.4% (2) 40.0% (10) 
Readers 31.4% (11) 50.0% (4) 28.6% (4) 20.0% ( 5) 
Ushers 26.5% (9) 14.3%(1) 13.3% (2) 7.1% (2) 
Choir 0.0% (0) 0.0% (0) 16.7% ( 2) 3.6% (1) 


Actiyity Both Only School Only ECC Neither 


Table Ten: Children’s Involvement in Special Services 


Activity Always Sometimes Rarely Never 
Christmas: 


Day School Only 66.7% (28) = 16.7% (7) 2.4% (1) 14.3% (6) 

Combined 46.7% (21) 8.9% (4) 8.9% (4) 35.6% (16) 

Sunday School Only 89.3% (75) 6.0% (5) 3.6% (3) 1.2% (1) 
Advent 27.2% (22) 35.8% (29) 13.6% (11) 23.5% (19) 
Lent 26.4% (23) 42.5% (37) 9.2% (8) 21.8% (19) 
Holy Week 31.8% (27) 34.1% (29) 12.9% (11) 21.2% (18) 
Easter 60.2% (56) 17.2% (56) 8.6%(8) 14.0% (13) 
Youth 49.2% (42) 17.6% (15) 5.9% (5) 27.1% (23) 
Scout 20.0% (13) 12.3% (8) 18.5% (12) 49.2% (32) 
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holidays, is it surprising that there are 
many people who become “Christmas 
and Easter” worshipers? 

Youth involvement in special 
services was found in about three of four 
reporting congregations. It appears that 
youth services are established in many 
congregations. 

Scout recognition services never 
occurred in half the reporting 
congregations. It should be noted one- 
third of the congregations did not 
respond to this question, probably 
because scouting was not an activity 
found in their settings. 

Finally, it is noteworthy that about 
two-thirds of the congregations that had 
schools and/or early childhood centers 
had a school service, and about one-half 
also had joint services with the Sunday 
School children. 

The differences noted by 
denomination were few for involvement 
in Advent, Christmas, and Easter 
services with one exception. A lower 
percent of WELS congregations involved 


children in Easter services. 

As might be expected, WELS 
congregations did not have scouting 
services, and also had lower participation 
with drama services and youth services. 

Differences by the presence of 
educational agencies were as expected: 
those with schools had the highest 
participation; those with the early 
childhood centers slightly less; and those 
with neither had the least participation. 
What this suggests is that the time it 
takes to work with children for 
participation in special services is more 
readily available to those who have 
children in full-time education settings. 
Additionally, involvement with parents, 
and especially with parents of younger 
children, may provide subtle pressure for 
children’s involvement. 


School Services 

The final focus of this article is 
chapel worship services. It was the 
assumption of the research team that 
school services would provide an 


Table Eleven: Children’s Involvement in School Worship 


Activity Weekly Monthly Festival Rarely/Never “N” 


Acolytes 
Bearers 
Read Text 
Ushers 


62.2% (28) 0.0% (0) 
20.9% (9) 0.0% (0) 


57.8% (26) 8.9% (4) 


Choir 42.2% (19) 33.3% (15) 
15.9% (7) 20.5% (9) 
37.0% (17) 
22.2% (10) 
22.7% (10) 


Musician 
Drama 6.5% (3) 
Art Work 6.7% (3) 
Lead Worship 9.1% (4) 
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4.4% (4) 

20.9% (9) 
17.8% (8) 
6.7% (3) 

15.5% (7) 
34.1% (15) 
34.8% (16) 
46.7% (21) 
22.7% (10) 


24.4% (11) 22.2% (10) 





33.3% (15) 45 
58.1% (25) 43 
35.6% (16) 45 
26.7% (12) 45 
8.9% (4) 45 
29.5% (13) 44 
21.7% (10) 46 
45.5% (11) 45 
45.5% (20) 44 
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Table Twelve: Children’s Involvement in School Worship by Denomination— 
At Least Monthly 
Activity 


LCMS 


68.8% (22) 
23.3% (7) 
59.4% (10) 
68.8% (22) 
81.3% (26) 
31.2% (10) 
46.9% (15) 
25.8% (8) 
43.8% (14) 


Acolytes 
Bearers 

Read Text 
Ushers 

Choir 
Musician 
Drama 

Art Work 
Lead Worship 


opportunity for greater involvement in 
worship. Table Eleven clearly indicates 
much higher participation of children in 
a larger variety of worship functions. 
Participation in the expressive forms (art, 
music, and drama), in liturgical aspects 
such a reading texts and leading worship; 
and in support roles such as acolyte, 
bearer and usher allow children to be in 
worship, not just observing adults doing 
worship for them. 

The percent differences (Tables 
Seven through Nine) between partici- 
pation in school services and in typical 
congregational worship raise several 
questions. First, why can children be 
viewed as providing leadership roles in 
school chapel settings, but be excluded 
from sharing their insights with adults? 
From a child’s perspective, wouldn’t you 
feel somewhat alienated from the weekly 
worship service where you can only be an 
“observer” rather than a true participant 
and leader? 


ELCA 


60.0% (3) 
40.0% ( 2) 
40.0% ( 2) 
60.0% (3) 
60.0% ( 3) 
50.0% (2) 
50.0% (3) 
50.0% (3) 

0.0% (0) 





WELS aN 


37.5% (3) 45 
0.0% (0) 43 
0.0% (0) 45 

62.5% (5) 45 

62.5% (5) 45 

50.0% (4) 44 

25.0% (2) 46 

25.0% ( 2) 45 
0.0% (0) 44 


A second question that is implicit 
involves the extent to which both genders 
are involved in school chapel settings, as 
compared to the weekly worship services. 
While not directly addressed in this 
interview schedule, the authors have all 
noted the greater involvement of women 
and girls in school chapels as compared 
to weekly worship services. This 
question will be probed in a future study 
planned by CenSCED. 

A third issue concerns the “limbo” a 
child may face between active 
participation in worship while in 
elementary school and far lower 
participation in congregational worship 
as a teen. Is it any wonder that in a 
series of group interviews done with over 
200 Lutheran high school students, 
weekly worship in their home 
congregations was reported as “boring” 
by the overwhelming majority? (Becker 
& Becker, 1996). 

Table Twelve reports the percentages 
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of congregations with Lutheran schools 
and/or early childhood centers that report 
various forms of worship participation in 
school chapel/worship services. WELS 
educational centers report somewhat 
lower overall participation of children in 
worship than the other two denomin- 
ations. None of the educational centers 
have children reading the lessons or 
leading worship. 

LCMS and ELCA educational 
centers are quite similar, with one 
notable exception. Almost half of the 
LCMS centers note that children lead 
worship at least once a month. This 
clearly suggests that children are viewed 
as capable, with direction, of sharing 
their faith in the worship setting. It will 
be intriguing to explore in future work of 
CenSCED, school children’s perception 
of peers in the leadership role. 


Implications of the Findings 

While worship planners feel that 
some attention should be given to 
inclusion of children in the worship life 
of the congregation, evidence suggests 
that only the children’s message is a 
widely found form of inclusion. An 
obvious question is, how well are the 
children’s messages reaching children? 
Anecdotal comments from the research 
associates indicate that many well 
intentioned children’s messages are just 
not developmentally appropriate for 
children. Since this is the major vehicle 
for involvement of children, attention 
should be given to aiding those 
delivering the children’s message in 
making them as appropriate as possible. 
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Involvement in other capacities 
during the service appears to be limited 
to supporting roles for many. In light of 
the much different experience found in 
school and/or early childhood center 
chapel services, it may be asked if the 
older child may in fact find school 
chapels more fulfilling and worshipful 
than Sunday morning worship. This 
issue will be explored in a future study in 
the Children in Worship project. 

Finally, children’s involvement in 
special services appears to be highest 
during the traditional Christmas and 
Easter seasons. While that involvement 
should be encouraged, the question 
arises: what is the consequence for the 
rest of the church year and children’s 
involvement? This practice may even 
lead to some believing those are the only 
significant seasons of the church. The 
potential impact of that perspective on 
the development of “Christmas and 
Easter” worshipers needs to be 
explored. 
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mong the deaf there is an American Sign 

Language colloquial term signed “train zoom 

off.” When executed, it loosely translates, 
“this train has already missed the station.” The meaning 
is clear: “Do not ask me to repeat what I signed because 
it is too late. You missed it.” The phrase is often used 
to tease a friend who didn’t catch on to a sign the first 
time (Propp, 1986). 

As a teacher of reading to young children this sign 
typically occurs to me as I watch students who struggle 
to lear to read. The words they strain to decode or 
recognize might just as well be trains as they “zoom” 
past, leaving these children behind in frustration. 

My first year of teaching I watched as four of my five 
first grade students, in a class of first through fourth 
graders, seemingly stood on the depot platform as the 
“reading train” sped past them. In desperation I tried 
everything I could think of from my college classes and 
all too limited teaching experience. We drilled, 
sounded-out, reviewed, wrote letters in the sand, 
anything to give these readers some avenue to add to 
their list of recognizable words. 

One day we took a break from our studies and I 
taught the children a song in sign language, the only 
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song I knew. I was amazed at how 
quickly my first graders learned the 
signs. Days later they still remembered 
the song, and not only could they sign the 
words in the context but their accuracy 
did not suffer when the words were 
isolated. However, it was not until 
reading class, when a student pointed to 
a word and said, “We know how to sign 
that word,” that it occurred to me that 
signing might be a way for these children 
to climb up on the reading train. 

After I purchased a sign language 
book (The Joy of Signing by Lottie L. 
Riekehof), the class and I began learning 
a basic high frequency vocabulary list. 
Most of the signs were easy to remember 
as the sign made sense with the meaning 
of the word, and I was intrigued at how 
students in the other grades would stop 
their work and learn the signs from their 
desks, too, as the first graders learned 
them at the teaching table. For the first 
time that year, reading class became an 
enjoyable, successful experience for these 
four children. Signing certainly didn’t 
solve all the reading difficulties, but it 
did give the children one way of 
Tecognizing some of the words of the 
story, leaving them with fewer words to 
decode. 


Rationale 

I have used sign language, in one 
form or another, for all of my fifteen 
years of teaching kindergarten, first and 
second grade. In that time ] have 
considered several theories on what could 
be the connection between the use of 
signs and the acquisition of sight words. 
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1. Signis kinesthetic. Reading is a 
visual/auditory activity, and many of our 
young children are kinesthetic learners 
(Zion & Raker, 1986). Sign language 
adds an additional learning modality to 
the reading class. Sign adds a physical 
aspect to learning that allows the child to 
“feel” as well as “move” the language 
(Hendren, 1989). 


2. Signis iconic. While some gestures 
appear to have been arbitrarily assigned 
to express words, many signs are actually 
a gestural picture of the meaning of the 
word. The signs, therefore, remind 
children of the meaning of the word as 
well as allowing abstract concepts to be 
expressed. Whereas the written word can 
give only a symbol of the concept, 
signing can show the meaning of the 
word and, in so doing, support the 
language development of the child and 
reinforce the importance of meaning in 
the reading process (Sacks, 1989). 


3. Sign can clarify multiple meanings 
of words. The words we ask children to 
tread often have very different meanings 
depending on the context of the story. 
The meaning of the word “stand,” for 
example, could be "to stand up,” “a 
music stand,” “ take a stand on an issue,” 
“ sit in the stands,” or “ a hot dog stand” 
Merely decoding the word will not 
guarantee the child has conjured up the 
correct meaning for the story. In 
American Sign Language there are 
different signs for different meanings of 
the word stand. Reviewing vocabulary 
and highlighting different meanings with 
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different signs prepares a student to look 
at the context within the story for clues 
to the appropriate meaning for the word. 


4. Sign uses both sides of the brain. 
Visual-spatial skills reside in the right 
hemisphere, and verbals skills in the left. 
Sign language depends to a greater 
extent on the use of the right hemisphere 
in both the receptive and expressive 
forms of the language (Sacks, 1989). 
The two sides of the brain do not 
function separately, hence, the 
integration of the two promotes the best 
learning (Cherry, 1989). 


5. Sign is intrinsically motivational. In 
the process of writing my master’s thesis 
I reviewed much 
research on the use 
of sign to teach 
everything from 
language to reading 
to spelling. With 
few exceptions, the 
studies I read cited 
student motivation 
to use sign as a 
factor in the success 
of the study. Sign 
language is unique; 
it allows a child to 
be successful when he or she may not be 
successful in other areas. In addition, if 
sign language does in fact help children 
learn, then it creates its own intrinsic 
motivation. 


text. 


Method 
Sign language can be used in the 


Signing is useful...in working 
with children who still struggle 
in their second year of formal 
reading instruction. Signing 
sight words can help these 
children with what is often an 
overwhelming task of decoding 


reading classroom to achieve different 
goals. I have used it in kindergarten to 
introduce three or four new words a 
week. I chose words that were important 
to the children, important to what we 
were studying, and easy to sign. Often 
they would be a words from an easy 
language pattern book we were reading 
together as a class. I put the words on 
large cards, practicing about ten words a 
day, adding three of four new words and 
deleting the same number of familiar 
words each week. I would show the 
cards to the class, asking the children to 
sign the words. Once most of the 
children were signing, I would ask one 
child to read the word aloud. The 
advantage of the class signing the word 
(or any answers for 
that matter— 
signing works for 
math problems, too) 
is that more 
children get to 
answer. Quick 
answers are signed 
and not heard by 
children still 
studying the word. 
Moreover, children 
who cannot read the 
word can read the 
signs of the students around them, and 
the word will be reinforced for them in a 
different way. 

I found sign language useful with 
second grade children, too. At this grade 
level signing was more useful with 
individuals and small groups than for 
whole class instruction. Years of using 
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sign to teach beginning readers showed 
me that when children reach the stage of 
early fluency they typically drop the use 
of sign to accumulate sight words. 
Signing is useful, however, in working 
with children who still struggle in their 
second year of formal reading 
instruction. Signing sight words can 
help these children with what is often an 
overwhelming task of decoding text. 

In using sign with these children, I 
would tailor the list of words to the 
specific needs of the individual or small 
group. It was particularly helpful to 
highlight words that would be needed in 
the story the children would be doing in 
the next unit. This way, the words would 
be familiar when the students were ready 
to practice them in the context of the 
story being read. I do not recommend 
using non-meaning bearing words for 
younger children, (words like “it,” “was,” 
and “were” that do not have meaning 
when isolated from the text). It is 
helpful to use these words with older 
children who may not have assimilated 
them along with the meaning-bearing 
words they learned to decode. Please 
note that the signs for these words 
generally do not give clues to their 
meaning and are, therefore, harder to 
remember. 

The bulk of my experience with the 
use of sign and reading has been with 
beginning readers in first grade. The 
results of the research experiment I 
conducted indicate that the method holds 
most promise when used with children at 
the very beginning of their reading 
instruction, when they are first 
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accumulating sight words and using 
these words to decode other words. 

The program starts with the 
identification of 100-200 words to be 
taught in sign. The words should be ones 
that appear frequently in the reading 
materials the children will use, should be 
words that have meaning (“house,” 
“run,” and “ball” rather than “and,” 
“that,” or “is”), and should have signs 
that create a picture of the meaning of 
the word. These guidelines give a 
starting place. Experience will tell you 
which words are signed most effectively 
and how many words can be introduced 
during the course of your program. 

The next step is to coordinate your 
list with your reading program so you are 
introducing words as, or shortly before, 
they are needed. This gives the students 
maximum exposure to the words being 
studied. Then fashion a set of large cards 
with a word printed on the front and a 
copy of the sign taped to the back. This 
will help you remember the signs and 
will allow students to review the signs 
and words on their own. 

The final step for preparation is to 
plan time in the schedule to teach and 
review the words. The program 
developed for my research used five to 
ten minutes a day either to introduce or 
to review words taught in sets of eight to 
ten words each. When practicing with 
the words, the children should be able to 
practice the sign, see the teacher (or 
student leader) sign, and see the word on 
the card simultaneously. Various 
methods were used for practice including 
drill, games, partners, etc. In addition, 


Signs of Reading 


the students should have easy access to 
the cards for practice during free times of 
the day. 


Evaluation 

As a teacher, you do not have to 
organize a complicated double-blind 
study with control and experimental 
groups to conduct research in your own 
classroom. Teacher research is done 
with the start of a new program, adapting 
the program to the needs of your children 
and evaluating the efficacy of the 
program though observation and possibly 
testing. The teachers who graciously 
participated in my research used an 
individualized 
flash card test to 
evaluate the use 
of sign to teach 
words. Twenty- 
five words were 
randomly chosen 
from the list of 
those taught, and 
the children were 
tested twice 
during the year. 
This was done to help test the validity of 
my hypotheses. Each teacher would need 
to decide if this type of evaluation is 
necessary in her own classroom to check 
student progress. 

In the years J have used sign in my 
classrooms, I have found observation to 
be the most helpful form of evaluation. 
In addition to formal evaluations done to 
chart student progress, I spent time 
watching how children used sign when 
they were reading to help me determine 


=e eee eet 
Sign is intrinsically motiva- 
tional... . Sign language is 
unique; it allows a child to be 
successful when he or she may 
not be successful in other areas. 


whether the program itself was worth 
continuing. My working theory was that 
if sign language was an effective way to 
help children decode and learn new 
words it would create its own intrinsic 
motivation for the children to continue its 
use even when it was not being taught or 
suggested by the teacher. 

Of the many observations made of 
how children use sign, a few stand out as 
both intriguing as well as common to 
several classrooms. Children used sign 
while they were reading, especially 
during oral reading. It was not 
uncommon during a reading conference 
when a child was stopped temporarily by 
an unknown word to 
see that child sign the 
word to himself, then 
continue reading. 
Additionally, teachers 
frequently signed the 
word for a child, in an 
effort to maintain the 
flow of reading, only 
to see the child pick up 
the word using 
peripheral vision, say 
it, and continue reading. Signing a word 
has been a good way to help a child 
decode the word without actually saying 
the word for them. 

I have not actively promoted signing 
as a method to decode words, only to 
learn them, but the students have 
established this use on their own. 
Children were seen signing words to 
each other when reading in partners or 
small groups, and when a class listed the 
strategies at their disposal to decode new 
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words, the children would inevitably list 
signing as an option. The teachers used 
signs to teach words, but the children 
took signing one step further and adapted 
it for use as a decoding strategy. 

One of the strangest events I and 
others who have used this program have 
witnessed is a child signing a word that 
he cannot read. Teachers have on a 
number of occasions had children 
announce to them that while they could 
not read a given word, they could sign it. 
At the teacher’s request the children sign 
the word, and then they are usually able 
to identify it. By all appearances their 
brains are able to make an easier 
connection between the written word and 
the sign than between the written word 
and its spoken form. This occurrence 
may be an illustration of what it is to be a 
kinesthetic learner. It is encouraging to 
note, however, that the act of signing the 
word usually calls the spoken word to 
mind. 

One of my concerns when using this 
method has been the worry that students 
will become dependent on signing to 
read. I did not observe evidence of this 
in the years I used signing. In fact, 
children used signing less and less as the 
first grade year and their reading 
progressed. I did, however, see their 
interest in sign language continue for 
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years after they no longer used signs to 
read. Recently, I worked with a sixth 
grade class to learn a song to sign for 
their graduation service. I was 
encouraged by both their continued 
enthusiasm for signing and their 
retention of the signs I had taught them 
five years earlier.? 
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earning styles! You hear of them and read about 
them. 
Leaming styles! You study and analyze them. 

Learning styles! You think about them and maybe 
even do some lesson planning with them in mind. 

You observe that each student in your class is 
unique. You wonder how much each student might 
learn if you truly could individualize your instruction 
according to each student’s unique learning style. 

You might prefer Gardner’s Seven Intelligences, 
Bernice McCarthy’s 4-Mar system, the Myers-Briggs 
Personality Type Indicators, or the colloquial beaver- 
lion-otter-golden retriever analogy of Gary Smalley and 
John Trent. Each of these developers has suggested a 
way to categorize individuals into types so that we may 
better help them learn in the classroom setting. 

There is value in knowing what type of learner each 
student happens to be—and what type of learner you as a 
teacher happen to be. Much evidence suggests that 
teachers tend to teach the way they personally learn. 
Their learning style often becomes their most 
comfortable teaching style. So knowing your own 
learning style can help you better teach those with 
differing styles. 
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Teach the Whole Class First 

Classrooms in Lutheran preschools, 
elementary schools and high schools are 
not designed to be one-on-one instruction. 
You are assigned a group. The class may 
be self-contained or it may change with 
each half-day or every time a bell rings 
throughout the day. You teach the whole 
class. Within that class are the unique 
individual learners. There is comfort in 
knowing that these “uniquenesses” can be 
grouped into three, four, seven or eight 
different groups, depending on whose 
“learning styles” arrangement you are 
embracing. 

So you teach the whole class. You 
subdivide them into smaller groups for 
some tasks. You use cooperative learning 
to generate more involvement. You try a 
wide range of teaching techniques with 
the desire that everybody learns, that 
everybody “gets it.” But the reality is 
that, within your 
class, there is usually 
somebody who 
doesn’t learn what the 
rest of the class does 
learn. To put it 
simply, that learner 
“doesn’t get it.” You 
plan your lesson with 
the intent that 
everyone will learn, but somebody doesn’t 
get it. You teach with great skill, but 
somebody doesn’t get it. You review and 
repeat, but somebody doesn’t get it. 

With all the diversity of students in 
your class, it should be expected that 
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Just look at your class. The 

range of learners is extensive. It 

is normal that somebody won’t 

get it. The main question is, will 

you do anything more about it? 
—E—EEE— ——————————————— SS 


somebody won’t get it. There are factors 

other than learning styles with which 

you contend: 

* Your class has children from homes 
ranging from the most supportive to 
some that are borderline neglectful. 
Somebody won’t get it. 

* Your class has children who have 
massive amounts of intellectual 
energy and some who have almost 
no energy to try to learn anything. 
Somebody won’t get it. 

* Your class has children whose 
personal lives are stable and others 
for whom it’s a miracle that they 
can even get to school. Somebody 
won’t get it. 


Just look at your class. The range of 

learners is extensive. It is normal that 

somebody won’t get it. The main 

question is, will you do anything more 
about it? 


Two Choices 

If you have 
students who 
don’t get it, you 
have two choices: 
(1) You can 
teach again 
tomorrow the 
same way you did today, and hope that 
tomorrow that learner who hasn’t been 
learning will, for the first time, get it; or 
(2) you can adapt your teaching so that 
you increase the likelihood more 
students will learn more. 


ea dapting Your Teaching for Any Learning Style 


If you choose option (1), you need read no 
further. You are satisfied that there is 
nothing else you can do to increase the 
likelihood that more learning can take 
place. If, however, you choose option (2) 
you need to consider the different ways 
you can adapt what you are doing. To get 
a sense of this process, follow the four 
steps below: 


Step 1: Become familiar with Nine 

Adapting Categories 

Teachers who choose to look for 
ways to adapt their teaching find an 
almost unlimited number of adapting 
techniques can be synthesized into the 
nine categories listed below. Following 
each of the nine category terms is a one 
sentence definition followed by four 
examples from real classroom experience. 


Size 
Adapt the number of items that a 

learner is expected to learn or complete. 

1. Shorten or lengthen assignments. 

2. Use “less is more" philosophy (5 
problems correct rather than 15 
assigned and 10 left undone). 

3. Assign odd- or even-numbered 
problems instead of all the problems. 

4. Reduce the number of spelling words 
a student must learn at any one time. 


Time 

Adapt the minutes, hours, or days 
you allot and allow for task completing or 
testing. 
1. Individualize deadlines for 


assignments. 

2. Allow extra time for class work to 
be completed at school or home. 

3. On timed tests, extend time or have 
no time limits. 

4. Use a mechanical timer that the 
learner can see. 


Complexity 
Adapt the skill level or problem type 

according to what the student is next 

ready to learn. 

1. Adjust assignments to previous 
step(s) in learning progression. 

2. Offer multiple choice rather than 
fill-in-the-blanks. 

3. Rewrite questions or directions in 
simpler form. 

4. Give the learner your outline and 
ask him/her to highlight as the 
topics are being presented. 


Participation 
Adapt the extent to which a learner 

is actively involved in the learning. 

1. One learner listens and follows 
while others read. 

2. Use group presentations in which 
roles are naturally different. 

3. Require one learner to keep a daily 
assignment sheet. 

4. Have a learner point to objects while 
others describe. 


Environment 

Adapt the classroom or other space 
to better accommodate a learner's needs. 
1. Carefully note position in physical 
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education activity. 

2. Adjust seating for better natural 
light. 

3. Cluster students for the advantage of 
one student. 

4. Put your desk in the back of the room 
so you can see the class in action 
during work time. 


Input 
Adapt the ways you deliver 

instruction to the whole class or to a 

particular learner. 

1. Use more manipulatives or 
demonstrate using more concrete 
objects. 

2. Put aconcept to music (like parts of 
speech). 

3. Dramatize a story instead of just 
reading it. 

4. Prepare an outline with blanks to be 
filled in as reading takes place. 


Output 
Adapt the way you will accept 

evidence from the student that learning 

has taken place. 

1. Allow students to print or use a 
computer instead of cursive writing. 

2. Give students response cards to hold 
up when appropriate. 

3. Give fewer options on multiple 
choice items (2 or 3 options instead 
of 4). 

4. Have the learner explain an answer 
to you personally before doing 
anything on paper. 
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Support 
Adapt the amount of human or 

mechanical assistance to bring services 

to a student. 

1 Organize buddy work; have the 
learner share a task with one or 
more other students. 

2. Recruit parents or other adults to 
tutor, listen and guide individual 
learners. 

3. Use acomputer program to help a 
student work on specific skills. 

4. Tape record your class; give the tape 
to the learner. 


Goals 
Adapt your outcome expectations 

for a learner while using the same or 

similar materials as the large group uses. 

1. Math: One learner is to learn times 
tables while others are actually 
solving multiplication problems. 

2. Memory: One learner learns a brief 
version while the rest learn it 
completely. 

3. Social Studies: One learner actually 
practices social skills as a higher 
goal than the social studies content. 

4. Music: One learner learns to 
recognize certain tunes while others 
are actually playing or singing 
them. 


Step 2: Plan your lesson for the whole 
class 
“Adapting” implies that there is 
plan to begin with, something to change, 
something to alter. Therefore, your next 


___ Adapting Your Teaching for Any Learning Style 


step is to document what your plan is for 
the class you are about to teach. If you 
can write it down, you’re more likely to 
find success, because writing causes us to 
think in a more concrete way. Start by 
defining the setting: 


Choose an area of the curriculum: 


Grade level: One 
lesson/one day: 





Next, spell out exactly what you want 
your learners—that’s everyone in the 
class—to learn during this class period 
or, perhaps, a short unit of several days. 


Write your curricular goal: By the 
end of this class, most students will be 
able to __ 


Add to your documentation how you 
plan to teach the content or skill 
identified above. Use as many techniques 
or methods as you want. Write them 
down: 


Write your instructional goal: As 
teacher, I will use these methods to help 
my learners learn what is noted in the 
curricular goal above: 


Now comes the tough question. You 
might ask it of yourself this way: “As 
good a teacher as I am, could I predict 
before I teach this lesson that there will 
probably be someone in my class who 


doesn’t get it?’ If you can honestly 
answer, “No, there will be no one who 
fails to learn this. They'll all learn what 
I want them to learn,” then you need go 
no further. Adapting is not necessary. 
Your plan for the whole group is 
sufficient. When this is the case, praise 
the Lord and start teaching. 

If, on the other hand, you ask 
yourself that same question, “As good a 
teacher as I am, could I predict before I 
teach this lesson that there will most 
likely be someone in my class who 
doesn’t get it?” and you can identify the 
name or names of real students who are 
likely to get to the end of your class 
period or unit without having learned 
what you planned, you need to adapt. At 
this point, document the name or names 
of those who will be the target of your 
adapting: 


Identify one or more specific learners 
who are likely nof to learn without 
some adaptation of your curricular or 
instructional goals: 


Step 3: Analyze that lesson and the 
needs of one or more specific learners 
from the viewpoint of the nine 
adapting categories described above. 


You now have the two ingredients 
for actually planning adaptations: (1) 
You have a day’s lesson or short unit for 
which you’ve planned the curricular and 
instructional goals, and (2) you’ve 
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isolated one or more learners who would 
benefit by your planning some 
adaptations. Consider the nine categories 
of adapting introduced earlier. Thinking 
through what and how you plan to teach, 
seek a solution that will increase the 
likelihood that more learners will “get it.” 
You do not need to use all nine categories 
every time. There 
is not a particular 
order or priority to 
the categories. 
Think through the 
lesson and the 
learning style of 
the student in 
light of these nine 
categories until 
one—or a 
combination of 
several 
ideas—provides you a way to adapt some 
aspect of your teaching. 


classroom. 


Step 4: Observe how your adaptation 
works when you teach. 

It’s now time to teach that class. 
Your tool box is a little more complete. 
You’ve planned a great lesson for the 
whole class, but this time you’ve also pre- 
planned an adaptation that will increase 
the likelihood that one or more learners 
will be more successful than usual. As 
you teach, and again after you teach, you 
may find that this adaptation did exactly 
what you hoped it would do. But, as in 
all human endeavors, you may also be 
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For many of your students, your 
ability to adapt the curriculum 
and instruction for their learning 
styles and learning needs 
becomes a major contributing 
factor to their success in your 


disappointed that the learner for whom 
you adapted the lesson did not learn in 
spite of your preparation and teaching. 
This, too, is to be expected. It may 
mean that you will back up a few steps 
in your planning and look at other 
categories for adapting. Keep looking. 
Adapting is a search for solutions. 

As a teacher, you 
have the authority 
and the responsibility 
to carry out the 
instructional program 
in your classroom. 
The more options 
that your have at your 
fingertips, the more 
likely it is that you 
will use those options 
to benefit the learners 
in your class. Use the 
textbook, the teacher’s guide, the 
workbooks, the computer programs and 
the curriculum guides as your 
foundation. Then start adapting. 

There is not a one-size-fits-all plan 
for teaching and learning. It’s up to 
professional educators to customize their 
teaching through adapting the basic plan 
with a particular student’s learning style 
in mind, For many of your students, 
your ability to adapt the curriculum and 
instruction for their learning styles and 
learning needs becomes a major 
contributing factor to their success in 
your classroom. ? 


Forgettings 


I read a book long ago called Forgive Our Forgettings, Lord! 
by Karl Lutze. I don’t remember much of its content, but the title 
has always stuck with me. It seems to summarize one of the 
shortcomings of humans: we forget much of what we’ve learned. 
The Lord uses experiences from life to teach us lessons, but we soon 
forget them. So, the Lord has to re-teach us the same lessons, 
sometimes over and over. As we get older, it seems that life isn’t so 
much a matter of learning new lessons as it is remembering the 
lessons we’ve learned. 

Administrators have learned a lot of lessons over the years, and 
they’ve forgotten many of them. Below are some of the lessons 
we’ve learned, and perhaps need to relearn: 


Children are the reason for schools. 

An effective administrator has faith in children. 

If children aren’t close to his heart, his heart is in the wrong 
place (Black & English, p. 106). 

An administrator who has lost connections with the students 
has lost. 

Good administrators exhibit the behaviors they expect of others. 
They are always teachers, often on different levels. 

When an administrator experiences success, it’s due to the 
efforts of a lot of other people. 

There are three resources that make a quality school: the staff, 
the staff, and the staff (Black & English, p. 73). 

When an administrator soars to new successes, it’s God who is 
the wind beneath her wings. And it’s God who brings her 
back down to earth again. 

When a leader feels most invincible is when he’s really most 
vulnerable. An administrator with an inflated ego is about 
as useful as a pothgle on an ironing board. 

Good administrators praise in public, correct in private, and 
gossip not at all (Black & English, p. 300). 

A boss relies on authority, but a good leader relies on 
cooperation; a boss drives, but a good leader leads; a boss 
knows how, but.a good leader shows how; a-boss fixes 
blame, but a good leader fixes mistakes; a boss says, “I”, 
but a good leader says, “We” (Glasser, preface). 

A good administrator is a good listener. She knows that it’s 
impossible for a worthwhile thought to enter her mind 
through her open mouth. 
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When it comes to public speaking, a good 
leader follows Franklin Roosevelt’s 
advice: Be sincere, be brief, and be 
seated. 

An effective administrator realizes that 
people don’t get in the way of the 
work to be done in schools; people 
are the work (Black & English, p. 
149). He understands that a normal 
day involves dealing with a lot of 
unusual events and people. It’s been 
said that teachers need a course is 
adolescent psychology and 
administrators need one in abnormal 
psychology. 

Regarding paperwork and other routine 
tasks, it takes less effort to stay 
ahead than it does to try to catch up. 

Being given leadership responsibilities is 
a two-edged sword. The trouble with 
being a leader is that you can’t be 
sure whether people are following 
you or chasing you. 

“When in doubt, worry,” is an often-used 
approach to problems. But Jesus’ 
question, “Can any of you live a bit 
longer by worrying about it?” is a 
reminder of the purposelessness of 
worry and the importance of faith. 

Good administrators have good work 
ethics and perseverance. “Life is a 
grindstone,” said Jacob Braude. 
“Whether it grinds you down or 
polishes you up depends on what 
you re made of.” 

Good leaders aren’t afraid to take risks. 
Ann Landers observed, “There are 
only three types of people: those 
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who make things happen, those who 
watch things happen, and those who 
say, ‘What happened?’” People 
probably fail more often by their 
timidity than by their over-daring. 

Success can’t be defined in terms of 
enrollment numbers, achievement 
test scores, or financial reports. It’s 
related to doing one’s best to bring 
out the best in each student and lead 
them to live meaningful, Christ- 
centered lives. Helen Hayes said, 
“Achievement is the knowledge that 
you have studied and worked hard 
and done the best that is in you. 
Success is being praised by others, 
and that’s nice, too, but not as 
important or satisfying. Always aim 
for achievement and forget about 
success.” 


The Lord gives us experiences to 
learn from — and to remember. There’s 
only one thing more painful than 
learning from a bad experience, and that 
is not learning from a bad experience. tf 
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Making a Perfect Match, Part 2: 
Pre-Singing Activities for the Primary Grades 


The previous issue of this column presented some thoughts on 
the importance of teaching pitch-matching skills to primary age 
children. Perhaps some readers have already taken steps to help 
their uncertain singers, and these children are well along on their 
musical way. Others may have some children who are still not 
progressing. 

Essentially we learn either visually, aurally, or through physical 
exploration, and almost all of us have a “best” mode of learning. 
Children share these same preferences for learning style. Because 
music deals primarily with sound, it tempts teachers to focus on 
aural transmission of information. Incorporating activities which 
engage not only the ear, but the eye and the whole body, will give 
even the most reluctant singer a far better chance at gaining his or 
her voice. 


Pre-Singing Activities 
A. For good breath support. 

1. Have children stand with thumbs touching back rib area. 
Inhale slowly and extend arms to sides. Exhale and return. 
Repeat . 

2 Have class stand with hands touching opposite shoulders. 
Inhale while slowly raising hands above head. Hold the air 
in while snapping fingers three times. Exhale while slowly 
returning hands to shoulders. Gradually increase the 
number of snaps. 

B. For good posture. (Seated posture) 

1. The POUNCE. Have the children ready to spring lightly up 
from their seats on a given code word, such as “Mozart.” 

If they are ready to rise, they will ideally be in an alert 
position, balanced, and on the edge of their chairs. Do this 
activity in short segments, as it can tire them. 

2. PERFECT PICTURE. Have someone sit before the class 
using awful posture — the more ghastly the better. Let the 
children tell what is incorrect, and give them a point for 
each mistake they can correct. Bring the seated person to 
picture perfect posture. 

C. Guided speech. 

1. PHONE CALL. Pretend to call members of the class on 
the phone. Slide your voice up and down on the word 
“hello.” They must respond in exactly the same way, or the 
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call doesn’t go through. (A toy 
telephone makes things even 
more fun.) 

2. SET SHOT. Hold a Nerf ball at 
chest level. Say the word 
“hoops” at a spoken pitch in the 
middle range of your voice. 
Their voices should begin at that 
given level. Toss the ball up 
and slide your voice up with the 
toss of the ball. Gradually 
increase the height of the tosses. 
The children should raise their 
arms along with their voices. 
Later have them do this activity 
“voice only.” 

3. THREEBEARS. Take a short 
phrase such as “Who are you?” 
and have the children repeat it 
at three different pitch levels — 
low for the Papa Bear, middle 
for the Mama Bear, and high for 
the Baby Bear. 


Sung Pitch-Matching Activities. 
A. TUNE UP. If possible, show the 


children several instruments and 
demonstrate how they are tuned. 
Show how the instruments sound 
when they are not in tune so that the 
children can hear for themselves 
what a difference good intonation 
makes. After all, their voices are 
their instruments. 

FOCUS START. Assign a physical 
position to the starting pitch of each 
song. (It is helpful for the teacher to 
be familiar with Curwen hand signs 


and to teach them to the class.) A 
song which begins on mi might 
begin at chest level. Sing the 
beginning pitch three times, and 
have the class echo it back, with 
their hands guiding the pitch. Do 
this with individuals. Then proceed 
to the song. 

CONNECT THE DOTS. Give the 
children a three or four note pattern 
of varying pitches. Place the pitches 
in relative position on the board with 
Post-it notes. As the children echo 
the pattern back to you, have them 
outline the shape with their arms. 
UPPER HAND. Start with your 
hand in a low position, and sing a 
low pitch (i.e. middle C) on a neutral 
syllable. Tell the student that if she 
can sing a pitch higher than yours, 
she can place her hand over yours. 
As soon as the student shows signs 
of breaking into a desirable mid to 
upper range proceed to game 5. 
ADD ON. Give students a two-note 
pattern. Anyone who matches 
accurately gets a point. As the 
students gain in skill, increase the 
length of the pattern. 


All these activities take time and 


planning and should be done as part of 
every music lesson at the primary level 
until all the students can match pitch. 
Your ingenuity, persistence and 
enthusiasm can make a singer of each 


and every child in your class. 


Jesus Through Different Eyes: 
Adulterous Woman or Woman in Despair 


Bible stories and studies are far too often considered only from 
the perspective of the western hemisphere and culture. The 
experiences and insights from “on location” time in Israel over the 
past fifteen years have opened to me not only a deepening 
awareness of the Near East culture, but also a new appreciation of 
the Bible stories as they deal with the life and times of Jesus Christ. 
To see Jesus in the setting of first century Palestine may well cause 
us to re-evaluate many of our common suppositions. 


A Closer Look 

Consider, for example, the story of Jesus and the Samaritan 
woman at the well recorded in John 4. An adulterous woman — 
right? After all the text does say, “The fact is, you have had five 
husbands, and the man you now have is not your husband” (v. 18). 

But look at the story. 

Jesus and the disciples are leaving Jerusalem and “Now he 
had to go through Samaria” (v. 4). No, he did not! He could have 
gone the way 99.9% of the Jews went — down to Jericho, across 
the Jordan River, and north along the Jordan to enter Galilee from 
the sea. Jews did not want to be caught dead in Samaria. This was 
unclean territory! However, Jesus just “had to go through 
Samaria.” Is there Jewish humor here in John? Of course, he had 
to! He was teaching the disciples that the Messiah came for all 
people — which included those they hated — in this case the 
Samaritans. He just had to go this way! 

They come to a well. The text is specific as to what time it is 
— “the sixth hour” (v. 6). This is a major clue for us. The text 
normally does not tell us the time unless it is important. Why is 
the sixth hour important? Well, it is noon! What happens at 
noon? Considering the culture of the area and time, everything 
closes. It can also be the time that husbands and wives are 
intimate. At noon, the hottest time of the day, the children are sent 
outside to play. Husband and wife have the house all to 
themselves. It is still that way in villages in Israel. So, why is this 
woman at the well? She does not have a man to be intimate with. 
In addition, she should not be at the house where she lives, for that 
is the time for the owner and his wife! 

The disciples have gone into town to buy food. Good luck! 
Everything is closed. In addition, where are they going to find 
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kosher food? Moreover, if they find 
some, a Samaritan will not take money 
directly from a Jew. The money would 
have to be put into a jar of water to clean 
it off. And as the Jew left, a Samaritan 
would often throw straw on his tracks 
and set it on fire. There was no love lost 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
Consider the reminder in verse 9, “For 
the Jews do not associate with 
Samaritans.” 

Jesus and the woman engage in 
conversation. They talk of water — 
living water. The term “living water” 
meant water that flowed naturally and 
could be used for ceremonial purposes. 
There may be a bit of sarcasm in the 
woman’s response to Jesus. That’s when 
Jesus hits her with, “Go call your 
husband and come back” (v. 16). 


I Have No Husband 

What is her reply? “I have no 
husband” (v. 17). She answers honestly. 
It is in Jesus’ response that we often get 
turned the wrong way. Jesus said to her, 
“You are right when you say you have no 
husband. The fact is, you have had five 
husbands, and the man you now have is 
not your husband. What you have just 
said is quite true” (v. 17-19). 

She must be a loose woman — 
right? Wrong! If she were this loose, 
she would not be alive. The Samaritans 
were very conservative. They held to the 
first five books of the Bible, the Torah, 
the Law of Moses. She would have been 
stoned if she were an adulteress, much 
less living with a man! 

Could it be that she has lost five 
husbands? Death or divorce take a toll. 
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What about the man she now has who is 
not her husband? Could it be her father 
or brother? Nowhere in the story does 
Jesus refer to the woman as a sinner. 
Nowhere does he ask her to repent and 
leave her evil ways. In other stories 
when Jesus is dealing with an adulterous 
woman, he admonishes her and says, “go 
now and leave your life of sin” (John 
8:11). But there is no such command in 
this story. Why? Because she is not that 
type of woman. 

What is her reply to Jesus? “I can 
see that you are a prophet”(v. 19). Jesus 
knows her life — and her loneliness. 


Where Do You Go to Worship? 

Jesus is getting too personal, so she 
quickly changes the conversation to a 
theological issue, one that separated the 
Jews and Samaritans. 

“Where do you go to worship?” she 
asks. Just imagine that question 
separating people! Jerusalem was the 
only legitimate place for a Jew, while Mt. 
Gerizim was the only legitimate place for 
a Samaritan. (The temple that the 
Samaritans built there in the fourth 
century B.C. was destroyed by the Jews 
in 128 B.C. However, they continue to 
worship there even today.) 

What was Jesus’ response to the 
proper place to worship? Neither place. 
Worship God in Spirit and in Truth. I 
get the impression Jesus thought that the 
theological argument was ridiculous. 
The woman replies that when Messiah 
comes, he will straighten it all out. She 
is right. Jesus stuns her, saying he is the 
Messiah, the one speaking with her. 

The disciples come back. They are 


surprised that Jesus is talking to a 
woman, let alone a Samaritan woman. 
However, no one says anything. This 
seems out of character for the disciples. 
Surely Peter would have something to 
say. Could it be that they are so angry 
with Jesus that they can’t speak? After 
all, they don’t want to be in Samaria, 
they probably have had a hard time 
finding clean food, and now Jesus is 
talking to a Samaritan woman. 


The First Evangelist 

The Samaritan woman is back in her 
village, telling everyone, “He has told me 
everything I have ever done” (v. 39). 
What does she mean by this? Not that 
Jesus has told her all her sins. 
Remember, Jesus never said that she had 
sinned. She means that this Jesus knows 
her life history. He must be a prophet 
and Messiah! 

However one looks at it, this woman 
is respected enough in the town to be able 
to convince them to come out and see a 
Jew. The text tells us the people’s 
confession: “We no longer believe just 
because of what you said; now we have 
heard for ourselves, and we know that 
this man really is the Savior of the 
world” (v. 42). I doubt that they would 
have said this if she were a woman with a 
shameful past. Remember, this is first 
century Palestine. It is remarkable that 
they believe even before they talk to 
Jesus. Today, for many Christians in the 
Middle East, this woman is listed as the 
first evangelist. 


What Happened to the Disciples? 
So, what happens next? The 


DCE Expressions 


Samaritans ask Jesus to stay with them 
longer. He stays two days. This is where 
we often end the story. Check it out in 
your Bible. But wait, the story is not 
over yet. The next verse says, “After the 
two days he left for Galilee” (v. 43). Did 
you catch it? “He” left for Galilee. What 
happened to the disciples? Is it possible 
that they are not happy that Jesus and the 
Samaritans are getting along so well, that 
some are believing and becoming part of 
the movement? Have they gotten angry 
and gone back to fishing at Capernaum? 
This would explain why the royal official 
from Capernaum knew where Jesus was 
(v. 46-53). He would have seen the 
disciples come back without Jesus and 
would have asked what happened. 


Seeing Jesus Through New Eyes 

So, what does all this teach us? How 
many times do we let our prejudices get 
in the way of following Jesus? Do we 
sometimes make incorrect assumptions 
about someone? Do we stop to minister to 
people, who like the Samaritan woman, 
may be all alone? Do we sometimes miss 
what Jesus is saying because we approach 
the Bible from where we are rather than 
where Jesus is? Are we willing to follow 
Jesus — be a servant — even if it may 
mean our friends will be angry and 
impatient with us? 

I hope this one example of looking at 
the Scripture through eyes that under- 
stand the life and mores of another 
culture will allow us to consider with 
fresh and open minds the many more 
such Bible episodes — that we might see 
Jesus through new eyes of understanding. 
? 
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A. G. E. — A Great Experience! 


This year has been designated as the year of “A. G.E. — A 
Great Experience.” Perhaps you have not yet heard much about it 
since I just made that designation this morning, but what a great 
blessing it would be for all of us if we could enable each other to 
really see “aging” as a great experience! 

Deuteronomy 33:27 reminds us that our eternal God is our 
support and refuge, and that underneath are his everlasting arms 
supporting us all. 

A recent article in the Wall Street Journal reported that the 
elderly, or those over 60, deal with aging more positively than their 
younger counterparts. Many of us “golden oldies” are able to 
accept our limitations of time and changes in our lives. The fear of 
aging, or gerontophobia, strikes all of us at some time in our life, 
and it seems to evolve over the years with fears progressing from 
the loss of looks to the loss of health. Many begin to worry that 
getting older will mean blue hair or no hair at all and having 
nothing to do but play Bingo or grow cabbages. As the Journal 
reports, somewhere along the line, “Our society has decided that 
aging has little purpose, that older people don’t have much of a 
life, and that the only ones who can be happy are those who play 
tennis at the age of 80 — and look like they are 40 while doing 
so.” 

What a great opportunity for the Church, the people of God, to 
step up and affirm aging as a gift of the Lord! What a great way to 
live each day in 1998 as we support people of all ages and bring 
people of all ages together to listen, share, pray, and be the people 
of God! 

One way to do this is to make sure there are older people 
around you. Think of ways that you can involve grandparents in 
your classroom. Bring in retired persons to spend a day with your 
staff, sharing their thoughts and ideas. Get teenagers and older 
folks around a table and a Bible at a discussion group. Bring some 
grade school kids with you the next time you visit a shut-in. 
Develop a “rubbing shoulders together” ministry which provides 
opportunities for older folks to visit and write letters and make 
phone calls to younger people in your congregation, and vice versa. 
And on and on and on. Use your gift of experience through the 
aging process to think of other ways that we can all be more 
intentional about celebrating life as “a great experience”! 

Each of us can help our own process of aging by seeing each 
day as a gift from the Lord. And that makes aging a gift in itself! 


Multiplying Ministries 


As that old theologian, Satchel Paige, 
once said, “How old would you be if you 
didn’t know how old you was?” 

And let’s also continue to laugh at 
ourselves through the aging process. I 
still like to collect quips about old folks 
because they help me to laugh at the 
aging process and to realize that it is only 
through God’s grace in Christ that we are 
living a life of joy and forgiveness 
anyway. Have you heard these latest 
ditties: 


You know you're getting old when — 

* — you realize that caution is the only 
thing you care to exercise. 

* you don’t care where your spouse 
goes, just so you don’t have to go 


along. 

* you are cautioned to slow down by 
the doctor instead of by the police. 

* you have a choice of two temptations 
and you choose the one that will get 
you home earlier. 

And on and on and on. 


Start now to make 1998 the year of 
“A.G.E. — A Great Experience!” We do 
this by thanking the Lord daily for life 
itself, by connecting, mentoring, 
modeling, lifting, affirming, linking, 
listening,and celebrating our diversity as 
God’s people! 

Happy celebrating! Happy aging! 
What a great experience! ? 


“The Christian ideal has not been tried and found wanting; it has been found difficult 


and left untried.” 


G. K. Chesterton 
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Mens Sana in Corpore Sano 
(A Sound Mind in a Sound Body) 


In “Reinventing the Corporation” (Washington Monthly, April 
1996), Jonathan Rowe writes, “The problem is that corporations 
today aren’t constituted to be responsible.” Publicly traded 
corporations are forced to heed “an institutional mandate to 
maximize pecuniary gain.” While the modern corporation is a 
government creation (states grant charters to a group of people 
recognizing them as a separate entity), the underlying premise is 
that the corporation is organized for the purpose of some common 
benefit to the public. Early charters (late 1700s) were for a limited 
period of time, and most were to promote public works, such as 
building bridges and toll-roads. 

Contemporary corporations are typically struggling for 
credibility regarding their having an even minimal sense of pro 
bono publico. Texaco, AT&T, and Philip Morris come to mind. 
The phrase “corporate responsibility” is commonly perceived to be 
an oxymoron. Rowe suggests a series of improvements that could 
help redirect the corporate leaders back to the more responsible 
standards held by the Founding Fathers. 

In a recent survey, many of our Lutheran high schools reported 
that they are chartered as separate incorporated entities, having their 
own individually elected and personally responsible boards. 
Although they are invariably 501(c)3 not-for-profit corporations, 
they face the challenges of simultaneously being not-for-loss 
corporations. These corporations are not underwritten by an outside 
agency, such as a congregation or an association of congregations. 
Some schools which were originally owned by one or numerous 
congregations have independently rechartered their operations. 
These high schools do not have the luxury of worry-free existence. 
If they incur a deficit budget, they are not very likely able to rely 
upon another entity to remove the problem with a timely gift. 

The German Lutheran traditions of the Wends of Texas, the 
settlers in Perry County, Missouri, and the Chicago/Milwaukee 
immigrants invariably included the establishment of schools to 
nurture their own children. Church and school were one. The 
pastor and the teacher often were one and the same person. “Go ye 
therefore and teach . . .” lacked the chasm now packed by titles: 
Senior Pastor, Associate Pastor, Assistant Pastor, and Lay Pastor; 
Director of Christian Education; principal, teacher, teachers’ aide, 
etc. 

In the century and a half of our denomination’s history, we 


Secondary Sequence 


have had some glorious days. Church 
growth with strong congregations, 
attendant day schools, and urban high 
schools (after 1900) marked our horizons 
with evidence of a unique commitment. 
We value people, especially children, 
differently. We see education as more 
than cerebration. We train minds. We 
exercise bodies. Yet, more, we nurture 
souls into the faith. Our Great 
Commission from the Master Teacher is 
the most elegant of corporate mission 
statements: “Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

But as it becomes increasingly 
common for Lutheran high schools to be 
chartered as separate not-for-profit 
corporations, they face the same sorts of 
problems cited by Mr. Rowe. It is very 
easy for the populace to make misguided 
assumptions. Criticisms abound. Why is 
tuition so high? Aren’t these church 
schools? What do you mean I have to 
pay up past-due tuition — I thought you 
were supposed to be Christian! How can 
you lay off this teacher (these teachers) 
just because there is a decline in 
enrollment? Why are you always asking 
for money? Many are surprised at the 
language of business being applied in a 
parochial setting. Even staff members 
and parishioners are puzzled by corporate 


mechanics. This kind of corporately 
responsible behavior carries an overtone 
alien to many good and pious folks. 

With almost 100 Lutheran high 
schools now functioning in the U.S. and 
more than 20 sites planning to create 
new high schools, there is clearly no lack 
of our forefathers’ spirit, but the 
humbleness of one-person-does-all is far 
from viable. The quality levels of school 
and congregation now hinge on 
specialization, best-possible-quality 
products, and sane business practices. 
The same guidelines will apply to those 
newly incorporated institutions as apply 
to the oldest. 

Mens sana: Keep your head healthy. 
Think through your own mission, 
ministry, and vision statements. 
Knowledge is power. Know your 
corporate rights. Know your corporate 
limitations. 

Corpore sano: Keep your corpus 
strong. Corporations must have balanced 
budget operations. A not-for-profit must 
always err into the surplus side of a 
balance sheet. Deficits are fatal. 

A strong mind and a strong body 
create the potential for a strong ministry. 
When both are proffered to the young in 
a spirit of faithful caring, the Lutheran 
school’s unique character of pro bono 
publico should be obvious to even the 
most critical observer. t 
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Opening the Mind of a Child, Part Five: 
Charting Children’s Progress 


Documenting learning has always been a challenge. It is an even 
bigger challenge when you begin to teach via projects and children’s 
activities since there is no textbook or test that tells you what children 
have learned. Rather, it is your job to figure out what and how to chart 
to show what children are learning day by day and throughout the year. 

Charting children’s learning requires observation, persistence, and 
organization. It requires careful documentation of small changes and 
large discoveries. In short, it requires a system. 


Building a Documentation System 

Thinking about accountability for teaching and learning might best 
be approached by thinking about maps. If you were asked to develop a 
map of the learning going on in your classroom, where would you 
begin? What are the lakes and rivers? Where are the valleys and 
forests? In which type of terrain does each child spend the most time? 
Who are your mountain climbers? Who enjoys the rivers? Who looks 
for the valley and stays there? 

Since not all children are the same types of explorers, it makes 
sense that different types of mapping will be necessary for different 
types of children. Agreed? The challenge, now, is to develop a system 
for mapping that will allow every explorer to show what he or she has 
learned, and how that learning has taken place. 


Charting Progress 

Building a documentation system for your classroom is more than 
taking a snapshot in me. It’s not enough to have a picture of the 
mountain if you want to show what a child has learned. You need also 
to show the process of climbing that mountain, the successes and 
challenges along the way. 

Let’s think of this documentation system as a variety of strategies 
and records. It might include the products of children’s learning — the 
story that was written or dictated, the picture that was drawn, the 
display that was produced. However, documentation also must include a 
record of the processes children used to produce their creations. That 
part of documentation requires observing and recording what is happen- 
ing as children are working and learning. Some of you may recognize 
this as anecdotal note-taking. That’s what it is, but with a twist. 

In documenting projects, anecdotals become the vehicle not just for 
looking at children’s activities and social interactions, but also for 
looking at how children go about figuring out what they want to know. 


Anecdotals also become the way to record 
the questions children ask, the discoveries 
they make, and the processes they use to 
explore the questions they identify. 


Portfolios and Anecdotals 

A part of documentation is organizing 
what you collect. One strategy for orga- 
nizing the mountain of artifacts that pile 
up is to develop a portfolio system. In 
developing portfolios, you need to know 
what you want to collect and for what pur- 
pose. Don’t collect just to collect. 

Every portfolio system needs to be 
selective. Decide what you want to col- 
lect. How many pictures and drawings? 
How often will you collect them? How 
many child-written or child-dictated sto- 
ries? At what intervals? How many pho- 
tographs of children’s creations? Writ- 
ing anecdotal observations is an art. 
Knowing when to take notes and what to 
write is sometimes mystifying. One solu- 
tion is to decide in advance what purpose 
your anecdotals will serve and how often 
you will collect (write) them. 

You might take a look at the system 
you are expected to use to report 
children’s progress to parents. What cate- 
gories are on your checklist or written 
form? Do you have a system for docu- 
menting each area, or do you rely on 
memory when it’s time to write reports? 
Are you expected to report language usage 
and development? Are you planning to 
report social development? Emotional 
development? Problem-solving skills? 
Collect anecdotals that document each 
area. 


Organizing Information 


Teaching the Young 


Now that you are convinced that port- 
folios and anecdotals are important, you 
also need a system of organizing the new 
mountain you are creating. You need a 
way to retrieve all this information as you 
report to parents and to administrators. 

One way to get organized is to 
develop a checklist of the types of “arti- 
facts” you want to collect in the portfolios. 
Make a list of the types of things that will 
go into portfolios. What will be helpful in 
talking about what each child has learned? 
Collect that! 

Buy a set of legal-size folders with 
closed ends for portfolios. Then find a 
box in which they can be kept in sight and 
easy to use. Now alphabetize the folders 
by children’s first names. Staple a check- 
list to the front of each child’s folder, and 
you’re ready to go! 

The anecdotals can be collected in 
one of two ways. You can use a clipboard 
and a set of 4x6 index cards. Tape the 
cards to the clipboard at %” intervals 
starting at the bottom, and write each 
child’s name (alphabetical by first names 
again) on the space showing under the 
card above. Use these cards to write 
notes, remembering the categories you 
will report on later. 

Another option for anecdotals is self- 
stick notes and a three-ring notebook. 

Buy tab dividers, one tab per child. After 
you label the tabs, alphabetically by first 
names again, add pieces of plain paper in 
each child’s section, labeled for each of 
the categories for your reports. Then as 
you write notes, simply stick the notes on 
the appropriate page for reference at 
report-writing time.t 

(Next: Reporting progress and learning.) 
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Chapter Nine In Which We Give The House 
Away 


I’ve always had a home in the house of God. Birthed into the 
Kingdom at Immanuel Lutheran, Kingston, New York, confirmed 
by Grace Lutheran, River Forest, called as a teaching minister to 
Trinity Lutheran, Toledo. When I suffered the death of divorce it 
was the seminary community in Columbus, Ohio that grieved with 
me. That same community celebrated with Lisa and me the 
beginning of our life together. This community witnessed and 
celebrated with us the rite of ordination and the second birth of our 
son, Joshua. All along life’s journey, communities of faith have 
encouraged me, sustained me, challenged me, and celebrated with 
me. And, hopefully, at the end of this journey, a community of 
faith will gather to give thanks for my life and comfort one another 
in their sorrow. 

One day Owl’s house blew down in a great storm, leaving 
Owl and Pooh and Piglet trapped inside. Even though Piglet is a 
very small animal and, as such, easily frightened, he managed to 
climb out the window and save the day. That made Piglet feel quite 
proud, not only because of what he did, but also because Pooh, who 
was very impressed, wrote a song with seven verses — all about 
Piglet! Now the only problem is that Owl needs a new house and, 
unfortunately for Piglet, Eeyore has found one. 


‘There!”said Eeyore proudly, stopping them outside Piglet’s 
house. “And there’s a name on it and everything. ” 

‘Oh! said Christopher Robin, wondering whether to laugh or 
what. 

‘Just the house for Owl. Don’t you think so, little Piglet?” 

And then Piglet did a Noble thing and he did it in a sort of 
dream, while he was thinking of all the wonderful words Pooh had 
hummed about him. 

‘Yes, it’s just the house for Owl, "he said grandly. “And I 
hope he 'll be very happy in it.” And then he gulped twice, because 
he had been very happy in it himself. 

‘What do you think, Christopher Robin?” asked Eeyore, a 
little anxiously, feeling that something wasn’t quite right. 

‘Well, it’s a very nice house, and if your own house is blown 
down, you must go somewhere else, mustn't you, Piglet? What 
would you do if your house was blown down?” 

Before Piglet could think, Pooh answered for him. 

‘He'd come and live with me, "said Pooh, “wouldn’t you, 
Piglet?” 

Piglet squeezed Pooh's paw. 


The Gospel According to Winnie-the-Pooh 


‘Thank you, Pooh, "he said, ‘I 
Should love to.” 


(Winnie-the-Pooh, by A.A. Milne. E.P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1950) 


“Thank you, Pooh, I should love 
to.” The giver becomes the gifted. This 
life of faith that we share is a connected 
life — God with us and we with each 
other — me with you and you with me 
and all of us with and for a world that is 
looking for a home, a place to be safe and 
warm and secure, a place to be accepted, 
not because of who you are or what you 
do or who you know, but because of who 
knows you. In the kingdom of God all 
are welcome because God says so. 

That is why this community of faith 
strives to be a home: a home where the 
lost can be found, a home where the 
broken find healing, a home where the 
hungry are fed, where the fearful find 
courage, where the sad find joy, where 
the lonely find fellowship — a home. As 
the body of Christ we are connected with 
every other child of God throughout the 
entire world, not only those living, but 


those who have gone on before and those 
who will be, a vast multitude brought 
together for the single purpose of sharing 
and living and rejoicing in the marvelous 
grace of God. 

May our giving be like Piglet’s — 
who did a noble thing, as if in a dream, 
while he thought of all the wonderful 
words Pooh had hummed about him. 
Think about all the wonderful things God 
has called you — daughter, son, heirs of 
grace, beloved children, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people set 
apart. Think of all that God has done for 
you — all that God has given you, all the 
ways that God has sustained and 
encouraged and strengthened and loved 
you. Then do a noble thing, and with 
your time and your talents and your 
treasures keep this house open to house 
the homeless. Keep this house open to 
feed the hungry on the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ. Keep this house open to 
proclaim a word of hope for the weary. 
Give the gift of this house — where you 
have been fed and nourished and 
sheltered. Give a friend a home. Give 
them this house.t 


Lilly Conference on Christian Higher Education 


Concordia University, River Forest, IL, will hold a two-day conference on Christian 
higher education March 21 and 22,1998. Funded by a grant from the Lilly Foundation, 
“Exploring Our Heritage: Theological Models for Christian Higher Education” will help 
the colleges and universities of the Concordia University System consider and reflect 
upon the resources available in other faith traditions for developing and expressing 
theological models for Christian higher education. Interested persons from the 
community are invited to observe the Saturday conference sessions for a $10 fee. 

Speakers will include Dr. Monika Hellwig, executive director of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges and Universities; Dr. Nicholas Wolterstorff, Noah Professor of 
Philosophical Theology at Yale University; and Dr. Gilbert Meilaender, professor of 
Christian Ethics at Valparaiso University. For information on observing the conference 


sessions, call (708)209-3065. 
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“Lutheran” as Adjective 


Like many who grew up in our church in the ’50s and ’60s, I recall 
fondly a small, silver-colored medallion I used to wear with Luther’s 
seal on one side and “I am a Lutheran” on the other. In my East Coast 
context (where Lutherans were few) it was a helpful, comforting 
reminder of the larger body of believers of which I was a part. 

Yet at the same time as I was learning Bible stories, studying 
Luther’s Small Catechism, and growing in my love for our heritage of 
hymnody and worship, my parents and pastors always made it very 
clear that we were part of another, larger body of far greater signifi- 
cance: the one, holy, Christaan (or catholic), and apostolic Church. It is 
as a Christian that 1 am made right with God, and it is in the company 
of those who bear Christ’s name that I joyfully anticipate spending 
eternity. 

In sum, then, I was taught to think of myself as a Lutheran 
Christian. Grammatically, it is the noun (Christian) which expresses 
the heart of our identity. “Lutheran” is an adjective. It does not alter 
the essence or priority of the noun. Rather, it specifies that by heritage 
and confession and worldview we are among those Christians whose 
faith has been fundamentally impacted by the insights brought to the 
fore by Martin Luther, above all, by his reminder that we stand forgiven 
and free before God thanks solely to his love for us in Jesus Christ. 

It is for these reasons that, since coming to Concordia University in 
River Forest as president, I have consistently used the phrase “Lutheran 
Christéan university” to describe the institution. Understandably, some 
may find the wording a tad awkward, but it makes an essential point, to 
my mind. “Lutheran” certifies that we stand as an institution within a 
specific heritage and confession—an honorable one for us, given that it 
was the Lutheran church which originated at a university. But it is 
again the modified word, “Christian,” which tells the essence of who we 
are as an institution of higher education. It is in Christ that we are truly 
made free, including intellectually. It is in Christ’s name that we invite 
academically qualified students—Lutheran, non-Lutheran, and even 
non-Christian— into our university community, to be blessed and to be 
a blessing. It is as a Christian institution that we dare the fundamental 
educational task of nurturing the next generation for service to the 
church and the world. 

The purpose of this “Final Word” is not to suggest that all of our 
church’s schools should conform to this usage (or even that Concordia 
always will). Nor is it to lessen one whit the seriousness with which we 
take our Lutheran confession. Rather, it is to encourage reflection on 
the essentials of what we’re about as Christian educators and renewed 
determination to reach out to our students in his name.? 


The Good Shepherd Symposium on 
The Church, the State and the Family 


Given that the strength of a society 
depends upon the strength of its 
families--the question of how 
Christian communities can best 
nurture families is becoming the 
central social issue for the church as 
we all move into the next 
millennium. If there is to be a 
significant change in the structure 
and function of families, that 
change must be initiated and 
nurtured by the church. The Good 
Shepherd Center Symposia bring 
together national leaders both from 
public service and from the church 
to take up the cause of the family. 
The intent is to enable the religious 
and public sectors to work 
cooperatively to strengthen the 
foundation of society--the family. 


We are pleased to announce that the 
Spring Symposium 1998 will be held 
on April 17 and 18 at Concordia 
College in Bronxville, New York. 
The focus will be: The Church, the 
State and the Family. 


The focus of the symposium 1s 
twofold. First, to articulate a model 
that frames the issue. This will be 
accomplished by major 
presentations by Paul Simon, 
former Senator from Illinois; 
Stanley Hauerwas, a prominent 





Paul Simon 
Christian ethicist from Duke 
Divinity School; Richard 
Neuhaus, Dirctor of Religion and 
Public Life; and Ron Thiemann, 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School. 
Secondly the symposium will 
explore how the ideas presented by 
the keynote speakers can be made 
applicable within the Lutheran 
setting. A panel of prominent 
Lutheran church professionals and 
educators will propose ways of 
incorporating the outcome of the 
symposium within the Lutheran 
church, school and family. 


The symposium begins at 5:00 PM 
on Friday, April 17 and concludes at 
5:00 PM on Saturday the April 18. 
For your registration materials, 
please call The Good Shepherd 
Center at 1-800-588-GOOD. 


Lutheran 
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Mutual Funds 
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\ Health Insurance Annuities 
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You should really get to 
know our extended family. 


We started out with life insurance, but just like your 
family, ours has grown considerably. Today, we offer a 
complete array of financial services. We offer health 
insurance for individuals and businesses, tax-deferred 
annuities, mutual funds*, retirement planning and much 
more. Let's get our families together. 


1-800-365-4012, ext. 677 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


’ A Family of Financial Services for Lutherans 


*Mutual Funds distributed by Lutheran Brotherhood Securities Corp. For 
more complete information about the Lutheran Brotherhood Family of 
Funds, including charges and expenses, obtain a prospectus from Lutheran 
Brotherhood Securities Corp., 625 Fourth Ave. South, Minneapolis, MN 


55415, or contact your LBSC registered representative. Read the prospectus 
carefully before you invest or send money. 
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